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LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY, 
_PELIVERED IN 1836, 
ENVTHE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS, 
BY M, BROUSSAIS, 
PROFESSOR OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY IN THE 
PaCULTY OP MEDICINE. 
XII. 
HOPE. 
‘GENTLEMEN :—We have now arrived at 
No. 17 of the Faculties, and No.8 of the 
Sentiments; in other words, at the organ 
which ists denominate “ Hope.” 
This faculty was not admitted by Gait; he 
left an empty space in his bust in the region 
which was afterwards consecrated to this 
SPurzuerm remarked that hope, 
proba iy, corresponded with this region of 
the brain. “Comet, and the English phreno- 
logists, gaided by his observations, made 
farther Teseatches, and the organ has been 
alldwed sin¢é then. 

Sifuation.—On either side of the organ of 
firmness, running obliquely from within out- 
wards, towards circumspection, and in front 
of justice or conscientiousness, and behind 
the organ ‘of marvellonsness, with which it 
seems sometimes confounded. You may 
verify this latter fact on the model-bust pre- 
pared by 

Primary Action.—Its primary action is 
the term is a’very characteristic one. 

hope dominates, it appears in every 
word Of thé man in whom it so exists; it 
flashes ‘ii “His ¢ye, and is depicted in his 
counténatité, to which it gives an expression 
altogether peculiar. This faculty removes 
every difficulty with which we are beset, and 
constantly looks forward to a better futurity. 
The man of firm and lively hope sees no ob- 
stacle before him; in society every thing he 
meets is huppiness’; he is beset by no doubts, 
and looks “on the difficulties of this life 
through a glass Which renders them all in- 
significant: 

Applications and Association’.—The nature 
of this leads it to associate with all 


attended, each with its peculiar disease; 
when powerful, they wish to be satisfied. 
Now, it is hope which promises this satis- 
faction. If you wish to cbserve it with ad- 
vantage, you must find an individual in whom 
it is strongly marked, and there are many of 
this kind. I have known men before whose 
minds every difficulty disappeared; who 
told you, with an expression of joy and plea- 
sure, the success they were sure of obtaining. 
Hence the application of this faculty may be 
seen sustaining men in their intercourse with 
society; speculators, &c., in their various 
projects,and gamblers in the stillmore hazard- 
ous enterprise of play. 

Auzxiliaries.—This organ is aided by mar- 
vellousness, of which we shall presently 
speak ; and when a combination of this kind 
exists, men see the marvellous creations of 
their imagination accomplished in prospec- 
tive. If the faculty be applied fo reli- 
gious ideas it produces happiness respectin 
the world to come ; if to temporal affairs, 
inspires the idea of some sudden success, des- 
tined to astonish the world; and if it be 
united with ideality and power of elocution, 
it casts a charm around all we say, under 
whose influence the auditory is carried away 
with enthusiasm. Men of vivid hope deceive 
themselves upon every point. I should also 
add, that the faculty of elocution contributes 
to keep up the illusion, for when his words 
flow easily, a man allows himself to be 
seduced by his own fine seutences; he finds 
a pleasure in listening to them, like the liar, 
who finishes with believing his stories true 
from the number of times he has told them, 
Nothing is more true than this. In Paris, 
for example, we perpetually find men who 
seduce others into ruinous enterprises. Mar- 
vellousness, ideality, and eloquence, then, 
may be considered as the principal auxi- 
liaries of hope. 

Antagonists —The organs which oppose 
its action also deserve notice. In the first 
line I may mention circumspection, the mor-. 
tal enemy, if I may so express myself, of 
hope. Hence we cannot have room for the 
action of hope when circumspection is large. 
In some cases the co-existence of this organ 
with caution produces alternations of hope 


other facalties\for the latter are necessarily 


aud despondency, for a individual, at one 
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time, abandons himself to hope, and then all 
is bright ; at another time, caution is predo- 
minant, then he is between the 
contradictory feelings, uncertain in what way 
to think or act, The other antagonists of 
hope are the intellectual faculties, which bear 
some analogy to ¢circumspection in their mode 
of acting. But when the intelligence and 
caution are both feeble, and marvellousness, 
on the contrary, is strong, hope reigns impe- 
riously, and contitutes enthusiasm of the most 
remarkable kind. 

Absence.—W ant of this — brings with 
it uncertainty, inaction, and despondency, 
especially if circumspection predominates. 
A combination of this kind prevents us from 
undertaking any enterprise, and renders man 
inactive, or purely speculative, unless, indeed 
some powerful organ, as that of destruction, 
excite it from time to time. ° 

Animals.—In animals we are unable to 
distinguish any trace of this faculty. Hence 
all phrenologists consider it as being pecu- 
liar to man. Perhaps more careful observa- 
tion may enable us to detect in animals some 
— depending on this organ; but I will 
make no observation upon this point, for we 
should never launch into conjectures without 
some foundation for them. 

Examples.—We should have abundant ex- 
amples to show you, if one could mould all 
the heads which present well-devel 

. However, the cast of DesTarntere’s 
head, now before you, furnishes an excellent 
example of hope, credulity, and marvellous- 
ness. See how the part of the head we 
mentioned at the commencement of the lec- 
ture forms an elevated semicircle, in con- 
junction with marvellousness and imagina- 
tion. Self-esteem and conscientiousness also 
exist, but they are mastered, as you see, by 
this prominence, corresponding with bene- 
volence, which leaves little room for the in- 
tellectual faculties; causality is small, and 
caution is still smaller. This individual, 
therefore, must have obeyed the impulse of 
hope and of marvellousness. Here, again, 
is a head of the same class, Demor.ant’s, 
Hope, marvellousness, imagination, with 
feeble intelligence, producing pride and a 
love of ngs ; justice is pretty well deve- 
loped ; but what could that faculty do in 
presence of such predominating hope and 
marvellousness? Nothing. Here is the 
head of a man, Ro.anp, who was entirely 
governed by religious ideas, in which you 
may distinguish hope, very large, confound- 
ing itself with marvellousness and ideality ; 
all this portion of the head dominates the 
intelli e, for the projection of the upper 
part of the forehead depends on the junction 
of marvellousness with gaiety, and not in 
the union of comparison with causality. Ed- 
ucability is small, and this is a great defect, 
for the love of facts acts powerfully in cor- 


up by marvellousness. Here is Parris, 
who from being a mathematician became a 
preacher, in hopes of obtaining a heavenly 
reward ; you may here see the eminence 
produced by marvellousness united to hope. 
He was an excellent man, Look at the 
organs of justice and benevolence, how finely 
they are developed! Nevertheless, they were 
insufficient to prevent him from sacrificing 
the certainty of mathematical knowledge to 
the delusions of an ascetic life and the hope 
of futurity, so powerful is the force of my aa 
ization. However, you may observe 

the intelligence, crushed, as it were, by the 
immense development of his marvellousness, 
was unable to make any effort at rescuing 
him from this species of aberration. the 
head of Abbé Grecorre, whom every one 
knows, you may also find a large organ of 
hope ; this never abandoned him. In fact, 
this organ is always highly developed in 
individuals who think of nothing but celes- 
tial happiness. Look here at the head of 
General Foy, and you will understand why 
he never despaired in any of his projects. 
Here is a portion of Napopon’s head ; we 
can see enough of the organ of hope to con- 
clude that it was well developed. In fact, 
the Emperor a considerable share 
of this faculty, and placed great confidence 
in his future prospects, even so far as to 


oped | shew a tendency to the marvellous. He be- 


lieved in a kind of fate, or luck, in a star 
which presides over the destinies of man. 
Gentlemen, every man has his feeble points ; 
we can never meet with one who is perfect. 
Here are examples of an opposite kind, in 
the heads of criminals, Remark what a de- 
pression in the organ of hope! that consci- 
entiousness, veneration, and all the su 
faculties, are but slightly, if atall, 


18.—MARVELLOUSNESS. 


We shall now leave hope, upon which we 
have said enough to fix your attention, and 
take up the next in order, a faculty denomi- 
nated “ marvellousness” by SpurzHEIM. 
This is a tendency towards what is marvel- 
lous, extraordinary, and astonishing; yet 
we do not find a single philosopher or meta- 
physician who has thought of admitting the 
existence of this faculty, as distinguished 
from other phenomena of the human mind ; 
because the majority were governed by this 
feeling, and considered the marvellous to be 
the essence of human morality, which is cer- 
tainly not a truth. Gat did not distinguish 
it from imagination; he confounded this fa- 
culty with what he called the “sense or 
spirit of poetry.” separated 
them. SpurzHeIM made some very interest- 
ing observations on the faculty, and although 
phrenologists are accused of placing an un- 
bounded confidence in, and regarding with 
a sort of superstitious credulity, this phre- 


recting the bad effects which result from 
imagination and the delusions of hope, kept 


nologist, I do not hesitate to say that, in my 
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opinion, he was a great man. After 
it is he who has done most for phreuology. 
There are, in fact, two convolutions, as I 
am about to show you, in the region which 
Gat assigned to the — of poetry.” 
Spurzuemm compared the prominences pro- 
duced externally by these convolutions, and 
perceived that the internal one corresponded 
with “ marvellousness,” and the external 
with the “spirit of poetry.” From that pe- 
riod he separated them, and drew between 
the two a very distinct line of demarcation. 
It remains to be seen whether posterity will 
confirm his judgment, but hitherto it has not 
been invalidated. Spurzuer, in his work 
published at Paris, in French, at first gave 
to this organ the name of “supernaturalness,” 
but afterwards perceiving that man could 
not overstep the boundaries of nature, he 
changed the denomination into that of * mar- 
vellousness.”” They who, notwithstanding 
this, return in the vocabulary the name of 
“ supernaturalness,” may admit as much of 
its existence as they , but they must 
not attempt to demonstrate the feeling which 
it creates, but must let it remain as a definite 
thing in the mind, existing only as a mental 
fact. It would be idle to believe that we 
can step beyond nature in any thing. Alas! 
we cannot even explore nature herself. We 
are attached to our planet in such a way, 
that we cannot raise ourselves three leagues 
above its surface, nor penetrate a league 
= its crust, without perishing i in the effort. 
hat, then, is the meaning of the word “ su- 
pernaturalness?’’ Although had 
a great inclination for this pretended “ super- 
” he renounced the expression. 
Situation.—The seat of marvellousness is a 
long horizontal convolution, situated be- 
tween mimicry and ideality. Observe the 
anterior part of the brain, which is regu lar 
im this plaster model. There is goodness, 
there mimicry, there ideality, and here mar- 
vellousness, No. 18. Thus, the relationship 
of this lengthened convolution is as follows : 
It is situated in the upper part of the skull, 
anteriorly, and laterally, extending from the 
top of the forehead, on each side on the 
summit of the head, to the organ of hope. 
Veneration is perceived to lie backwards, 
along its internal edge, and imitation before 
it ; for it is nearly equal to both those organs 
in length. Its external edge corresponds 
with ideality, or imagination. Finally, its 
anterior extremity touches gaiety, and an- 
swers to the external side of causality. When 
this convolution is strongly developed, it 
raises on each side the anterior and superior 
parts of the head, and, terminating in the 
superior region of the forehead, it forms a 
sort of prominent angle, which makes the 
forehead square; when mimicry and bene- 
volence have enlarged the top of the fore- 
those eminences represent the germs 
of two horns. To give you a good idea of 
them, examine the engravings of the most 
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enthusiastic saints, those who have been 
most subject to ecstasies and visions. You 
may see this prominence very distinctly in 
the historical legendary engraving which re- 
presents Saint Anrnony. The organ forms 
there two eminences, which elevate the hair 
in front, above the external angles of the 
eyes ; it may 4 
minence in some paintings of Moses. 
relationship of sacred and profane history 
with phrenology, is something astonishing, 
but is impossible to mistake it. Besides, 
we will cause you to make these observa- 
tions upon heads in which this faculty is 
tangibly predominant. 

Action or Direct Influence.—It is the dis- 
positionto believe in marvels, in that which 
is out of the pale of natural law, in miracles, 
sorcery, ghosts, demons, witchcraft, fairies, 
goblitts. You will find the favourite repast 
for this facu!ty in the “Thousand and One 
Nights.” That work was composed under 
the influence of the organ of marvellousness ; 
so were the lives of the Saints, in which 
we have legends containing accounts of 
numberless miracles, and which cost the 
reputation of their authors, in those times of 
ignorance and superstition, nothiug, for who 
would dave dared to give them the lie? But 
in these mysticity is joined to the marvel- 
lous, which is not the case in the tales 
borrowed from the Arabians, whence results 
more pleasure for readers in the perusal. 
The ancient mythology of the Greeks, itself 
founded upon the traditions brought from 
the East, presents some of the first recorded 
traces of the influence of this organ upon the 
intellectual system. 

This faculty furnishes enjoyment in the 
extreme to its possessors. It is then a 
feeling, a sort of not-to-be-reasoned-with 
pleasure. In fact, there is no reason in the 
operation which leads man to represent 
extraordinary things, to admire them, to 
become enthusiastic, to fall into ecstacy, 
when he relates them or hears them related. 
There is another form of manifestation of the 
faculty, according to phrenologists, It is 
that of astonishment. If a man in whom 
this organ predominates meets you un- 
expectedly, be is astonished. He can think 
of nothing but of having met you. It is 
useless to relate to him the series of events 
by which you two came in contact. He 
remains occupied by the same subject. He 
is “astonished that he should have met with 
you.” Every thing astonishes such persons, 
They laugh easily, and without a motive for 
gaiety. This 1 have verified. They admire 
and speculate with the same facility. This 
organ of marvellousness is a singular organ, 
but allits movements are signs of ignorance. 
When facts are not known they are represent- 
ed at the pleasure of this faculty, and that 
gives a mental enjoyment sotiienpeaie the 
mind from reflection and verification,—saves it 
the trouble ofthought. One isattentive amid 
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that sort of enjoyment which arises from 
astonishment, from surprise, from the ob- 
servance of a beautiful spectacle, but we do 
not reflect on those occasions. There is the 
organ. What would you have, Gentlemen? 
It isinnature. Ilusionis its effect. When 
it predominates in the cerebral system, a man 
gives himself up easily toreverie. He builds 
“Castles in Spain,” chimeras which he 
represents to himself as being real. He 
experiences all the sensations which result 
from the different visions that he creates by 
virtue of this faculty. He is then living in 
a sort of waking-dream. This organ pre- 
dominates in our first years, and then reigns 
supremely. Nothing is so striking as the 
pleasure with which children lend them- 
selves to all sorts of illusions, to fairy tales, 
ghost stories, and all the horrible things 
which are related to them by nurses and 
servants. But this organ may be depressed 
by the exercise of reason, and that should be 
done in early life. It is preserved, also, at 
an adult age, but much larger in wemen than 
in men. Unfortunately in this respect there 
are many female-men. Present to one of 
these men a chimera, and he will believe it 
to be real, he wili give himself up wholly to 
the illusion, and the more extraordinary the 
invention, the more delighted will the auditor 
be. Thus you perceive here two elements: 
one is the agreeable or the painful emotion 
which is produced and sought to be prolong- 
ed by the representation, the recital, or the 
recollection of very remarkable and astonish- 
ing things; the other is the invention of 
those things by the imagination, or their re- 
sentation other than they really are, from 
orance of the actual facts, and especially 
of causes. I have thus endeavoured to give 
you a positive definition of this organ. 

A —We come now to the appli- 
cations of this organ, which are found in 
social order. In this there is no subject for 
laughter, because we are about to touch 
upon facts, and facts which form a founda- 
tion for belief are not to be laughed at. 

The first “ application” is found in the 
labours of the earliest apostles of different 
creeds, those creeds existing only by virtue 
of the marvellous. The second “ applica- 
tion” of the organ is illustrated in the vic- 
tims of religious ideas, in many lunatics, 
in all the illuminated people, who would 
not be so if the representation of things not 
natural had not rendered them so. In all 
the preachers of religion in whom this organ 
is deficient, it is absolutely necessary that 
they should draw upon their invention to 
supply the want of the marvellous, or their 
fame and success would remain below those 
of their brethren possessing the organ of 
marvellousness, and who know, therefore, 
better how to turn their religion to account. 
You must all of you feel that a logician in 
pulpit would cause no emotion. It would 


the same thing with a naturalist, a mathe- 


matician, or any man who would support a 
religion by physicaland mathematical proofs, 
He would become a laughing-stock, or at 
least he would provoke yawning and slum- 
ber; but he who presents a variety of ex- 
traordinary images and ideas as realities 
and truths, excites all sorts of passions, and 
is sought after by the public. But pay 
attention to this, that an astonishing specta- 
cle, whether it is seductive from its beauty, 
or disgusting from its ugliness, would in- 
duce but momentary emotion if it were with- 
out life. Itis always necessary also that the 
spectacle should be animated by the human 
passions, and the model is therefore neces- 
sarily taken either from man or from ani- 
mals. Monsters are created by the different 
combinations of the elements of perception, 
and the passions of the hearers and the spec- 
tators are correspondingly excited. Thus 
this faculty calls to its aid all the others. 
Another application of this organ is ob- 
at| served in comedians; they act on the same 
plan as the preachers; they also paint ex- 
aggerated p P which they 
do not experience, it is true, while the 
preachers may speak from actual conviction. 
Pardon this comparison, Gentlemen; I re- 
spect all religions, but facts must be made 
known. In poets, especially epic and tragic, 
in musicians who treat on supernatural sub- 
jects, called “ sacred,” who live by illusions, 
who pass their lives in the realization of 
fantastic objects, the operation of this organ 
is most evident. It is not less so amongst 
architects, sculptors, and painters, whose 
continual occupation is to represent pre- 
tended supernatural ideas, and who, with- 
out expressing them by words, excite the 
emotions of them in their works, by the 
colour, the forms, the drawing of groups, 
&c., for this organ extends its influence over 
all the productions of the human faculties. 
Its influence is also exhibited in the appa- 
ratus of religion; in the decorations, the 
illustrations, the music, the singing, which 
take place in the edifices of those who em- 
ploy these means to make proselytes, for all 
do not employ them. 1 have the honour of 
being listened to by many well-informed 
persons, and as the liberty of thought and 
word exists, I will now remind you, that the 
Protestants do not employ these means ; they 
content themselves with the morale, while the 
Catholics bring into play all sorts of seduc- 
tions, and, amongst others, means which are 
perfectly analogous with those of the opera, 
to keep up the fervency of their proselytes. 
Doubtless this comparison will not astonish 
you; Lutwer and Catvin made it before me. 
It is not in our day that they who compare 
the Catholic religion to the grand opera can 
be hung or burnt. ( Applause.) We are 
assembled here to observe man in his natu- 
ral condition. We say that there are reli- 
gions which employ seductive means, and 
there are others which employ them not. We 
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may be blamed for this. We are ready to 
reply, that we neither attack here the foun- 
dations nor the forms of creeds. We study 
the actions and the combinations of the fa- 
culties, of which the human skull contains 
the instruments. In the poets who have 
described what the senses have been able 
to reach,—in Mitton, Tasso, and Dante,— 
this organ acts with a powerful energy. 
Mitton has described to us Paradise, the 
revolt of certain angels, and the fall of the 
first man, which he could not have done 
without the influence of this faculty. Tasso, 
the author of the “Jerusalem Delivered,” 
we way to ascetic ideas, which he drew 
the same source. But Dante is re- 
markable for the association of destruction, 
armed with all its anger, ideality, and mar- 
vellousness ; he devoted himself to painting 
Hell, and its torments; he refined upon 
sufferings and tortures more than any Inqui- 
sitor could have done. Ail these fictions 
are rendered with a terrible power of ex- 
pression. Dante has put into operation, 
contemporaneously with the faculty of the 
marvellous, that of words, of metre, and the 
other theatrical faculties which are directed 
bya lively intellect ; but an intellect seduced 
by mysteries of every kind, and especially 
by those of Catholicism. 

In religion this organ is also found in 
writings of another sect. SwepenBorc dared 
to describe Paradise, the manner in which 
the angels and the archangels were grouped 
in Heaven. This man imagined that he had 
a relationship with the spirits which are 
supposed to be intermediate between God 
and man, and has given an account of all 
his reveries in a voluminous work. Do not 
believe, Gentlemen, that it is necessary to 
be imbecile or foolish to relish such works. 
There are organizations, perfectly reason- 
able in other respects, which are made for 
this. We shall not be forbidden, I hope, to 
make this remark. Bersicurer, (who has 
written three volumes upon goblins,) the 
marvellous romancers, and the author of a 
romance entitled “ The Monk,”’ also obeyed 
the suggestions of this organ. “ The Monk” 
is a chef-d’eurre of invention and intellect. 
in which, with a tone of philosophy, and 
with amazing enthusiasm, the author causes 
to pass before your eyes the most extraor- 
dinary marvels in demonomania, abcession, 
magic, witchcraft, &c., and his work is, 
consequently, an astonishing association of 
reasoning and logic with the marvellous. 
The author of this romance is, in my opinion, 
an extraordinary man in this line, and has 
not been equalled. If you are not to be 
too much affected by details of diablerie and 
magic, read it. If you be too liable to feel 
their influence, read it not. 

But do you believe that this faculty is 
limited in its influence to this sort—I will 
not say of reverie—but to this sort of exer- 
cise of the mind? No, Gentlemen, it does 
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not stop there. In the sciences themselves 
we also find the marvellous. Many savants 
prefer the marvellous, in their descriptions 
of nature, to demonstrations of her acts. 
You have had lately here, in the Institute, 
a famous man in this way, Dupont pe Ne- 
mours, who translated into very pretty 
verses the songs of the nightingale. He 
produced literature instead of natural his- 
tory. If we did not treat upon so serious 
a subject as that of our course, I should 
relate to you this song, because, unhappily, 
or happily, I have the metre strongly im- 
pressed on my mind. I say “ unhappily,’”’ 
because it is of no use to me; I should like 
to change it for something that I want. 
Besides, this author is not the only one who 
has written romances upon nature, works 
which border upon the marvellous, which 
are extremely seductive, and which succeed 
prodigiously with the world. 

Gentlemen, one must hang oneself. Al- 
though a medical man, I own that medical 
men are not exempt from the love of marvel- 
lous things; they personify natural diseases, 
the vital strength ; they make occult powers ; 
they multiply the natural powers, and they 
play upon them as things quite marvellous, 
The magnetisers, the homceopathists, may be 
cited, because a prominence of this organ 
has been remarked in them. What a mis- 
fortune that a man should have physical 
signs to make known aptitudes :— 


Et ne devrait-on pas a des signes certains 
Reconnaitre le coeur des perfides humains ?* 


And may not these fine lines be realised 
in the application? Let us not, however, 
condemn too exclusively two intellectual 
exercises which we have named. There are 
some facts which serve as foundations for 
magnetism and homoeopathy, but those facts 
are exaggerated by the sectarians who 
detect and adopt them. Therefore I beg 
those gentlemen who may be homocopathists, 
if I have the honour to rank any amongst 
my audience, not to take offence at what I 
say. I have myself essayed homeeopathy, 
and I do not refuse to give my attention to 
any facts which may be offered respecting 
either that or magnetism, but I cannotprevent 
phrenolog sts from having observed the pro- 
minent development of the organ of marvel- 
lousness in the determined and exclusive 
homeropathists, and the equally determined 
magnetisers. Iam here only as the historian 
of facts. In one word (for I must sum up 
these observations). I would add, that in all 
those men who, seduced by the pleasures of 
illusion, prefer remaining under and enjoy- 
ing deceptions, to verifying by observation 
whether their belief is just and well-founded, 
and who divert their attention from the de- 
monstrations of truth,—in all such persons 


* And not, certain Ss, 


the of which we speak is found pre- 
y atm ary There are men, indeed, who say, 
“Ah! do not withdraw me from my illu- 
sions!” They resemble the young man who, 
dreaming of his mistress,and of the pleasure 
he experienced in possessing her, awoke, 
perceived his error, and courted sleep again, 
in order that he might resume the illusion. 

The predominance of this organ has also 
been observed in those women of fashionable 
life who prefer reading romances to history. 
the remark—extremely 
important for its truth—that the reading of 
romances is extremely injurious to youth. 
Sometimes young men are advised to read 
romances under the excuse of forming their 
style. The pretext is delusive, for whilst 
engaged in forming a style—a false style— 
they acquire ideas of the world which are 
equally false,—ideas of which they are 
cruelly disabused by experience. The sug- 
gestions of the organ of marvellousness are 
always deceptive. 

Absence.—The absence of this organ 
renders a man insensible to all the enjoy- 
ments which I have described, He attends 
to facts alone, and if he have not an irregular 
imagination, he goes directly to the reality, 
provided his intellectual organization per- 


ts. 

Auziliaries—The auxiliaries of marvel- 
lousness are hope and ideality, or imagi- 
nation. When these are associated with 
marvellousness, the combination is most 
deplorable. It constitutes such persons as 
gamblers, or men who devote all their time 
to contemplating of chimeras, to the neglect 
even of their own existence, and the lives 
of those persons who ought to be dearest to 
them in the world. 

A great facility of elocution appears to me 
also to be a means of seducing a man to 
indulge in the marvellous, asI shall presently 
tell you when we come to the “ power-of- 
speech ;” he who possesses, in an eminent 
degree, ‘the talent of elocution, is delighted 
with the construction of his phrases, is in 
admiration of the beauty of his expressions, 
and is capable of speaking for a long time 
without any meaning being attached to his 
words. Such men seduce themselves; they 
are theirown victims. Music is also placed 
amongst the auxiliaries of marvellousness ; 
for emotions result from it which are more 
agreeable than reflection. It must be con- 
fessed that the emotions caused by music 
are necessary to the rich idlers who know 
not what use to make of their time; thus 
operas and concerts are attended in a great 
measure by those indolent people who re- 
quire to feel emotions. Italy furnishes 


humerous examples of this. Music (at least 
occasionally) rouses the people of that 
country from their state of apathy. It has 
exercised less influence over us since the 
French people have attended to their own 
interests, and 


even less still in England. 


Music always diverts a man from 

Music is also laid under contribution to 
express the sensations consequent upon 
marvellousness, and thus becomes the 
instrument of that faculty, Another auxi- 
liary is found in veneration. Veneration is 
not alreays joined to marvellousness, for there 
is no law for the association of organs. You 
cannot conclude from the predominance of 
one organ, that another is or is not much 
developed. Nature determines to discon- 
cert those who would pretend to found 
systems on this sort of association; and 
this discordance, while it furnishes objec- 
tions to our adversaries,serves to justify _ 
because every sort of combination is 
sible. Veneration being joined to mae 
lousness, gives force to the latter, and 
produces adoration. Veneration alone 
would not produce adoration. A deeper 
feeling is represeated by the expression 
“ adoration,”—a feeling which the word 
“veneration” does not convey, and as the 
term “adoration” exists in all languages, 
we cannot deny the existence of the feeling 
which it represents. You see that I here 
agree with the Scotch system of aioe 
phy, and the reason is because I seek only 
after truth. Well, I say that adoration is 
something more than a result of either mar- 
vellousness or veneration. Taken alone, it 
appears to me—mind I do not offer myself 
as an unimpeachable authority ; far from it; 
I am too much disposed to tremble at the 
feebl of human intellect—it appears to 
me that adoration is compounded of venera- 
tion and marvellousness. 

Among the receptive faculties which may 
aid this organ, it appears to me that brilliant 
colouring and the representation of places, 
or locality, ought to figure first, as furnish- 
ing to it means of display. But, Gentle- 
men—and here I pause, not, however, from 
want of facts, but because I wish to call 
your attention to particular ones—I present 
to you the fact,that these faculties can be, 
and frequently are, subjugated by marvel- 
lousness, When very strong, marvellousness 
subjugates and uses, with the greatest 
facility, all our faculties, and when it is 
aided by being exercised, by education, and 
especially by example, terrible example, 
no faculty is stronger. This feeling, 
acts with the most passionate excitation. 
You find a proof of the influence which 
colouring, forms, and localities, give to 
marvellousness, in the decorations with 
which the mysteries of some religions, our 
operas, and the courts of princes, are sur- 
rounded, 

Antagonists. — Amongst the opposing 
faculties, we must place, as very important, 
circumspection, of which I spoke at great 
length a few days since. Circumspection 
tends to arrest all the ideas, all emission of 
our thoughts, all manifestation of the feelings. 
It restrains them, and turns them over, as it 
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were, in the interior of the (Lhere make | which finds its gratification in natural history, 
use of figurative there are | in science, properly speaking. 
various movements to which belong the| Reflections.—Having judged from all this 
which ought to be retained in| what are the functions of the organ of mar- 
the brain) it makes them rest awhile beneath | vellousness, I will now submit to you some 
the eyes of intelligence (another figure) in | reflections upon the various questions which 
order that this faculty may have time to|it presents. Marvellousness is the source 
determine how it shall employ them. Cir-| of numerous enjoyments, to which ev 
cumspection, then, isa very powerful faculty. | thing is sacrificed at an early age, but whic 
I have eulogised it greatly, although I do| gradually diminish with time, and are ulti- 
not myself possess it in a predominant] mately destroyed by the experience of real 
degree, but I possess enough of it, I believe, | life. Experience puts an end to these illu- 
to be able, with a great deal of observation, | sions. It is also a fact, that the study and 
to appreciate its importance, and feel in a | observation of nature are by far the best 
great measure what it is worth, and the|correctives for this disposition to illusion. 
advantages or disadvantages which are | The reason of this is simple enough, All 
attached to its development. Weil, then, | other marvels fall before the great marvel 
cireumspection is the opponent, the correc-| of nature, for the lesser marvels, the off- 
tor, as much as it can be, of matvellousness. | spring of cracked-brains, are false and miser- 
However, cireumspection may itself be | able copies of some of the facts of nature,— 
subjugated by marvellougness, even without | pitiful exaggerations, and ridiculous dis- 
the latter predominating. A man weighs | figurements of the immense facts of natural 
all the motives which he has for giving forth | history. So that if you can suceeed in 
his ideas onthe marvellous, and if he believes | simply raising a small portion of the veil 
that he has sufficient authority for venting | which covers this great picture, all fictions 
them, he makes them public. Then, Gentle- | will sink before the contemplation of nature 
men, the principal corrective of marvellous-|and its supreme mover. Ignorance being 
ness does not exist in circumspection, | our native state, a state of which I intend 
Where, therefore, is to be found this cor-] speaking when we come to the intellectual 
rective, so important, so necessary’ For | faculties, a state on which profound silence 
men would be fools, if the faculty of marvel-| has been preserved, over which a curtain 
lousness constantly predominated in the | has been drawn by the psychologists and the 
human species, It is to be found in reason, | metaphysicians,—ignorance, I say, being the 
that is to say, in the group of organs which | native state of man, must necessarily prevail 
is situated above the forehead, composed of | among the masses, because there are no 
judgment, and the tendency to search into | means of profoundly instructing the masses. 
causes, with aptitude in discovering them.| What has happened from such a natural 
Still it is necessary that these latter faculties | order of things? Why, that superior men, 
should be aided by those which are devoted | those who, better organised than the others, 
to the representation of objects. In fact, to] have found themselves instructed the first, 
correct the powerful influence of the marvel- | have been the first to undertake to civilize 
lous, it is first necessary that the circum-| the masses, addressing themselves for that 
stances which excite it should be clearly dis- | purpose to the predominating instincts and 
tinguished, and not be confounded one with | feelings. What would you have had them 
another, that is to say, that the two lower} do? Could they address themselves to the 
transverse lines of the forehead, destined to | million through the medium of knowledge? 
the reception of objects, should be strongly | None existed in the savage state. Know- 
and fully pronounced. Finally, it is also] ledge is the result of an apprenticeship to 
necessary that the higher region of the fore- | Fact, a hard and painful master. Facts do 
head — be well-developed, in order | not, at first, appear to offer much interest to 
that, after having seen the facts, a man may] the observer. I have the honour to address 
many persons who have applied themselves 
exclusively to the study of facts. Well, 
Gentlemen, all appeared to you uninterest- 
ing, dry, and incoherent, at first; but time 
and reflection soon enabled you to perceive 
the relationship between the facts first 
learned and those which followed; and the 
t you detected this relationship, you 
experienced a real affection for facts, and 
placed them above chimeras; but it cost 
you a great deal to do that, for we are all 
educated in illusion. Well, the vulgar re- 
main all their lives in the same state of illu- 
sion which enveloped us before we had 
observed and studied, and give loose to those 
feelings which seduce men; and, amongst 


judge them properly. It is then, and only 
then, that the corrective of the marvellous 
exists. But we shall soon arrive at the 
consideration of the intellectual faculties, 
and upon that subject I will tell you some 
things which, in my opinion, are very im- 
portant to be known. If judgment, as well 
as the faculty of pereeiving the relationship 
of causes, (the lower faculties of the fore- 
head) the faculties of reception (those which 
make known the attributes of bodies), all 
turn to the advantage of marvellousness, and 
are all made use of by marvellousness, then 
the inclination is to turn entirely to nature 
for enjoyment, and an exceedingly seductive 

nd irresistible impulse is excited, 
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all the feelings, there are none stronger than 
the imagination. What would you have 
had legislators do under these circumstances? 
They found themselves on every side over- 
whelmed by the inclinations which lead the 
multitude. They have been obliged, in order 
to govern men, to assemble them, to unite 
them in society, to address themselves to 
the inclinations which rule them. How have 
they worked to effect this? They have made 
use of two groups of organs, which you 
now understand very well, namely, the late- 
ral organs, the organs of egoism, and the 
organs of veneration and marvellousness. 
They said to men, here are the means to 
satisfy your first wants; unite together to 
enjoy them, and to ensure to yourselves a 
continuation of them. Then remarking that 
these men were credulous, disposed to the 
marvellous, they added, “There are above, 
supreme powers, which will destroy you if 
you fail to do what we prescribe. The 
Gods are good, but they are just; they must 
be obeyed.” And as every man possesses 
more or less the sentiment of justice, the 
legislators were comprehended, and society 
began to organise itself. 

Thus, all civilization has commenced by 
these two points,—first, by obtaining what is 
requisite for food, for shelter, and to satisfy 
the demands of the posterior and lateral or- 
gans ; then, by impressing men with a respect, 
and even a fear, of a Superior vengeance, if 
the laws which have been imposed are in- 
fringed; therefore you find, in the com- 
mencement of the histories of all nations, 
nothing but wars, that is to say, wars of 
creeds, founded upon marvellousness and 
veneration. Afierwards, when, by degrees, 
tranquil life and abundance succeeded to 
this violent state of things, the sciences were 
cultivated ; their turn came, and truth began 
to make itself known. Science necessarily 
makes slow progress, because great length 
of time is required to improve it, whilst 
none is necessary to bring forth all the pas- 
sions and feelings, but periods of rigour for 
the development. of the body: that is a grand 
fact. The passions require only the deve- 
lopment of the body, but science requires 
long years of sustained, enormous, and often 
forced study. Yes, forced; for if you did 
not force youth to intellectual labour, it 
would be led away by those feelings which 
cause it the liveliest emotions, and the intel- 
lect would remain at the disposition of the 
passions. 

You see, Gentlemen, how phrenology is 
related to history, to morality, to whatever 
is most elevated among men. We are liv- 


ing in a very remarkable period; the time 
of science has arrived; the time of illusions 
is passing away, though slowly, because 
science cannot penetrate the masses, and 
there are so many speculating men who seek 
to profit by the disposition of the masses to 
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who are instructed, there is a great number 
who affect credulity, though they do not 


feel it. 

Examples.—We possess heads in which 
this predominant faculty has produced 
various effects, according to the organs 
with which it has combined. Here is, first, 
a musician, the head of Nevxom. Well; 
his musical talent was directed to religious 
subjects. The same observation may be 
made on Besse, w whose poetic muse was 
exercised on sacred subjects. This head 
furnishes an opportunity of observing the 
simultaneous development of the two neigh- 
bouring convolutions that Gatt had as- 
signed to poetical talent. Observe what a 
large protuberance these two organs pro- 
duce in the lateral superior and anterior 
regions of the head. The volume is here 
much more considerable than in Nevkom. 

In this head of Demortanr, the marvel- 
lous is found associated with hope and 
goodness, but there is acquisitiveness also. 
Thus this man made his own fortune, and 
made it by means which are conformable 
with his organization, by making use of his 
knowledge of natural philosophy, to give 
phantasmagoric representations of a most 
magnificent and surprising effect, mingled 
with singing and music. He represent- 
ed the beauties of the heavens and the 
earth, and exhibited himself disguised as a 
genie, in a magnificent dress, resplendent 
with diamonds and precious stones. How- 
ever, his taste for the metaphysical in the 
end overpowered him. He withdrew into 
solitude to give himself up to it more at 
leisure. But as his intellectual faculties 
were rather weak, as you see, he fell into in- 
coherency. This man believed in astrology, 
in theogony, chiromancy, and necromancy 
and thus placed himself, as he thought, in 
relationship with the entire universe. He 
possessed a very curious library of this 
sort. The stars, the sun, the moon, were 
suspended in his chamber. He abandoned 
himself to their contemplation, and though 
he experienced his first inspiration in the 
church of Sainte Genéviéve, where he said 
that he heard the angels discourse, he did 
not admit the catholic creed in all its points. 
He denied the divinity of Jesus Cuarist, 
whom he looked upon only as a sage and 
a philosopher, and he reasoned falsely on a 
number of questions, in a manner which 
was quite foreign to his monomania. In 
other respects he was credulous, obliging, 
and of good faith; but he was also econo- 
mical, bounded in his desires, and incapable 
of compromising his fortune. The memory 
of facts often failed him, and thus you find 
ad pression in the midst of the forehead. 
He renounced women long since, and the 
slight development of the posterior part of 
the brain clearly shews that this sacrifice 
cost him little. 


credulity. 


Nay, even amongst those men 


Thus you see that the strength of his 
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organization laid in marvellousness, vene- 
ration, hope, goodness, and gaiety, and that 
there was weakness of intelligence, eventu- 
ality, and erotism. The conformation of the 
head perfectly answers to the dispositions 
of his character. 
head of Dersrarnterts is not less 
curious. This man formerly experienced 
an attack of hemipligia, caused by grief at 
the loss of his wife. After that event his 
ideas became deranged, but in a manner that 
was conformable with his organization. 
The principal features of his madness were, 
first, eccentricity, which led him to remain 
fifteen months without lying down, whence 
resulted an ordema of the legs; ambition 
for the titles and high dignities of the 
magistracy. You see the posterior and 
superior protuberance of the head; a great 
proneness to indignation at the appearance 
of injustice, of which he was very sensible ; 
the organ of conscience is strongly deve- 
loped ; frankness and little discretion. 
Circumspection does not predominate ; he 
had extreme credulity, and great desire of 
riches. He dreamed continually that trea- 
sures and rewards awaited him for the 
great services he had rendered, for the 
secrets he had communicated, to kings and 
emperors, (for he had some to cure every 
species of disease, others for the discovery 
of great treasures,) and his credulity had 
no limits. These are the effects of the organ 
of marvellousness. He ruined himself by 
speculating in lotteries, believing that he 
should make his fortune by them. Hope is 
found joined with marvellousness. He 
imagined one day, through the same influ- 
ence, that NapoLeon was detained by Dr. 
Esavirot on account of mental alienation, 
and wrote to NAPOLEON two letters, in which 
he inserted some most extraordinary and 
barbarous words, which he enjoined him to 
pronounce, and then he attributed his pre- 
tended cure to those words, and to the 
secret practices which he, Destatnieres, 
had employed with the intention of acting 
upon Emperor. Superstitious in the 
extreme, he believed in dreams, sylphs, and 
gnomes, and sold talismans to those who 
would insure their salvation in another 
world, and preserve themselves from all 
evil. He had a great tendency to personi- 
fication; he judged badly, and did not com- 
better, which added to his credulity. 
ell, examine his head. See how the mar- 
vellous prevails in it over causality and 
comparison. He was always very lascivi- 
ous, and you may judge that the posterior 
part of the brain is as strongly developed as 
that of Demortane is depressed. In one 


word, the sort of madness of this extraordi- 
nary man was in every thing perfectly con- 
formable with his organization. This truth 
must strike you. 

Here is Harris, the engineer, who became 
a wandering preacher. 


was a visionary 
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like the preceding. Observe the arch of the 
eye-brows, it is extremely developed, and 
so are all the organs of the attributes of 
bodies, including eventuality, but that does 
not suffice to make a positive man. The 
intellect is weak, and marvellousness is 
monstrously prominent on the lateral and 
upper part of the head, so as to unite with 
veneration. Do not, then, be surprised at the 
kind of aberration of this singular person, 
We still possess other examples of madness, 
with visions, and sacred or profane phan- 
tasmagoria; but what I have mentioned to 
you will suffice to guide you in the researches 
you may wish to make. 

I will now terminate these examples by 
showing you the organ of marvellousness in 
heads, in which the influence that it exercises 
could not lead to mental aberration, cor- 
rected as it was by the superior organs, 
and especially by a fine intellect. Of this 
you may be convinced by examining the 
head of the Curé Cuarontier, of Francots, 
the natural poet of whom I have already 
spoken; the heads of Castmir Penter, 
Bensamin Constant, and even 
that of General Foy. 

Spurzuet had also this organ pretty well 
developed; but how many great faculties 
had he to repress the errors which might be 
the consequence of marvellousness! Mar- 
vellousness appears to me like ideality, an 
amplification of intelligence, a faculty des- 
tined to multiply the intellectual enjoyments 
by the pleasure which is attached to the 
se:itiment of the fine and the sublime, the 
feelings of that which excites admiration. 
There results from it a sentimental emo- 
tion which cannot be defined, for it can 
only be felt; but which comes sometimes 
suddenly, and gives to the features an ex- 
traordinary, and, in some degere, a ra- 
diant, expression; and to the language a 
sublime and fascinating expression, produced 
by images and comparisons which no other 
faculty can suggest. Marvellousness is, 
then, a sort of decoration of intelligence, but 
it is essential that it should not overbalance 
this lastorgan; it is of consequence that the 
possessor should thoroughly appreciate the 
value of marvellousness, and not make use 
of it excepting on appropriate occasions, and 
in order to obtain results which are conform- 
able with reason and the other superior feel- 
ings. As soon as these limits are 
(and it ds more particularly weakness of 
intellect which permits the faculty to pass 
them) hallucinations and madness result. 
Life is then no more than a perpetual deli- 
rium, which watching, and the multiplying 
impressions of real objects, cannot dissipate. 
Do not forget, also, what I have just told you 
among my reflections. The instincts of ego- 
ism, under the direction of cunning, know 
how to turn to account the feelings of mar- 
vellousness, like that of veneration, like all 
the elevated feelings, for the vilest of in 


terests, Be, then, always on yeur guard 
against cunning, and the intrigues which it 
employs, and hope with us that the ‘most 

t parts of the social order may not 
Je invaded by those persons whose heads 
have great protuberances dominating the 
ears, with flatness of the vertex. 

Negative examples are to be found in 
abundance in the heads of executed crimi- 
nals, which appear to me to do honour to 
our juries with respect to criminal matters. 
You are already acquainted with those 
hideous heads of which the summit is fluted 
upon the lateral parts, so as to resemble the 
roof of a house. Look at them again, and 

will feel assured that veneration, idea- 
, and marvellousness, are almost always 
wanting in them, 


REPLY OF MR. BEDINGFIELD TO MR. BREE. 


To the Editer of Tut Lancer. 


S1r:—Absence from home on business of 
an imperative nature prevented my noticing 
Mr. Charles Robert Bree's denial of a breach 
of engagement which was entered into by 

surgeons connected with the Stow Union, 
at Woolpit Swan. In reply to that denial, I 
will at present only briefly state, that Mr. 
Bree, perfectly aware of the views with 
which that meeting was called, authorized 
Mr. Spencer Freeman to state that he would 
abide by any resolutions which might be en- 
tered into at that meeting. Such, at least, 
was the declaration made by Mr. Spencer 
Freeman, in the presence of the gentlemen 
assembled. This is a simple fact, directly 
stated ; and the resolutions entered into on 
this occasion Mr. Bree did violate, deliber- 
ately violate, for some weeks elapsed before 
the parish business was finally settled, dur- 
ing which time he never made the smallest 
objection to the arrangements to which he 
had given his sanction, through the medium 
of Mr. Spencer Freeman. Mr. Bree can 
have no other direct and honourable means 
of disproving this charge than by producing 
the evidence of Mr. Spencer Freeman, and 
that of the other surgeons who attended the 
Woolpit meeting. And when Mr. Bree calls 
on Mr. Spencer Freeman to ask him to help 
him off with this charge, he may, if he pleases, 
take my account of the honest Stowmarket 
Butcher in his hand, and ask Mr. Spencer 
Freemen if he can make a guess for whose 
head the cap was intended. I was rather 
tender of a brother practitioner when “I sup- 
posed a fact.” Let him take the hint, or I 
wili give real facts. 1 remain, Sir, yours, 
very respectfully, 


J. Bepinoriep. 


Stowmarket, August 22, 1836. 
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STATISTICS 
OF THE 


LONDON HOSPITAL, 
WITH REMARKS on rax LAW or SICKNESS. 


R, B. A., London, 
late of Trin. C ., Cambridge. 


The diminution of the wumber of deaths 
and of the quantity of sickness suffered ay 
a given population, may be regarded as the 
legitimate object of medical science. If 
there exist any fixed laws, altogether in- 
dependent of medicine, determining the 
relation between the living, the sick, 
and the dying, the knowledge of those laws 
must precede the power of estimating the 
effect of any given system of medical treat- 
ment, The merit of discovering some pecu- 
liarly efficacious treatment of a particular 
malady, is frequently claimed by different 
medical men, on the ground of the mortality 
among their patients being unusually low, 
All mention of the ages of their patients is 
omitted, and no suspicion appears to be en- 
tertained of the fact that, under the same 
medical treatment, a difference of 23 years 
in the ages of two classes of patients, will 
cause a doubling of the mortality. When 
the ages of the patients are unknown, the 
diminished duration of sickness, also, is no 
ground for presuming on any superiority of 
treatment. There exists satisfactory (though 
indirect) evidence, that the mean duration 
of an attack of sickness is equally depend- 
ent on the ages of the patients, 

Between the ages of 15 and 60 years, I 
believe it to be a fact sufficiently well esta- 
blished, that for every death two years of 
sickness (nearly) have been suffered. If, 
as is commonly the fact, the annual deaths 
between these ages amount to 1} per cent., 
there will be constantly sick 3 per cent. of 
this part of the population. Respecting the 
number of cases of sickness from which the 
numbers constantly sick have been derived, 
we have very little direct information. If 
the mean duration of an attack of sickness 
be assumed to be 36} days, or the tenth 
part of a year, then 30 per cent. of this 
population are yearly attacked by sickness. 
In the British Medical Almanae for 1836, 
Mr. Fart has shown the above number of 
days to represent very nearly the usual du- 
ration of an attack of sickness in the hospi- 
tals of England. Out of 30 cases of sick- 
ness, there will then be 1} deaths, being 
5 per cent., or L out of 20, In the hospitals 
of London the deaths to cases commonly 
amount to 12 per cent. among the in-patients, 
in the physician’s wards 24 per cent., and 
the surgeon’s wards $ per cent. If the out- 
patients had been included, the propertion 
of deaths to the total cases would probably 
have differed from the above- 


tioned proportion of one case in twenty. 
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In order to determine the sanitary state of 
any population for one year, the elements to 
be observed are,—the number living, the 
number dying, the number attacked by sick- 
ness, and the mean number constantly sick, 
all distinguished ing toage. When the 
third and fourth numbers have been observ- 
ed, the mean duration of an attack of sick- 
ness at each age is known. A definite result 
cannot be obtained, unless two, at least, of 
the above four elements be simultaneously 
observed. It is not, however, indispensably 
necessary that mere than two of these ele- 
ments should be observed at one time. If, 
for example, from one observation we ob- 
tain the relation between the living and the 
dying,—from another, the relation between 
the dying and attacks of sickness,—and 
from a third observation, the relation be- 
tween the numbers attacked and the num- 
bers constantly sick, we shall then have all 
that is required to determine the mutual re- 
lation of all the four elements. The living 
and the dying have been observed in com- 
bination for the total populations of Eng- 
land, Sweden, and Belgium. There exist 
very few instances in which either of the 
other two elements has been observed in 
combination with any one of the remaining 
three. In English Benefit Societies, the 
mean number constantly sick has been ob- 
served in two cases only. In English hos- 
pitals the number of attacks of sickness has 
been observed in two or three cases only. 
The number of attacks of sickness has never 
been observed in Benefit Societies ; and the 
mean number constantly sick (with distine- 
tion of age) has never been observed in 
hospitals. Nevertheless, the few observa- 
tions which have been made, form a com- 
plete chain of connection between the four 
elements. All that can be expected from 
future observations is, a rectification of the 
mean results applicable to the total popula- 
tion. At present we are compelled to as- 
sume that the relation among two or more 
of these elements, asceriained to exist in 
one class, prevails among all classes of the 
Future observations will pro- 

bly show small variations in these rela- 
tions, applicable to specific classes of the 
population. 

There have been published from many 
hospitals, reporis of the total number of 
cases admitted, of the total number of deaths 
in hospital, and of the mean number con- 
stantly sick. But this information is gene- 
rally of little value, because no report is 
made of the ages of the patients, of the 
numbers discharged uncured, or of the pro- 

rtion of mild and severe cases of disease, 

e distinction of acute and chronic dis- 
ease is also important; the latter ought to 
be referred to the age and time from the 
first attack. The first valuable statement on 
the influence of age in determining the mor- 
tality from a given number of cases of sick- 
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ness, proceeded from the London Fever Hos- 
pital. This statement was inserted in Tue 
Lancet of Feb. 27, 1836, not having, as I 
believe, before appeared in any work ad- 
dressed to the medical profession. Dr, 
Southwood Smith, the author of this state- 
ment, has omitted to state the facts on which 
his results are founded. These results are, 
however, perfectly satisfactory, the defect 
in the detailed statement of facts being, pro- 
bably, of the least possible importance in 
the case of a Fever Hospital. The propor- 
tion of “discharged uncured” of chronic 
cases, and of mild disease, are here all at 
their minima. According to Dr. Smith’s 
observation, the deaths out of a given num- 
ber of cases of sickness, between the ages 
of 20 and 60, increase regularly 34 per cent. 
for every advance of 10 years inage. The 
present observation, made at the London 
Hospital, agrees in the indication of the same 
progressive increase of mortality according 
to age, in the physician's wards, and also in 
the surgeon's wards. The observation of 
Dr. Smith is founded on 6,000 cases of fever 
occurring during the 10 years ending with 
1833. The London Hospital observation is 
founded upon 13,870 cases (and 1,622 deaths) 
occurring during the six years ending with 
1833. 

The facts on which the present observa. 
tion at the London Hospital is founded have 
been obtained from a Parliamentary Return 
recently published. In this return the facts 
are given for each year, in the same form as 
they are now presented in the aggregate for 
six years. The patients are distributed in 
decennial intervals of age; the males are 
distinguished from females; and these are 
again distinguished into physician’s and 
surgeon’s cases. The cases admitted at 
each age are disposed of under four heads, 
cured, relieved, irregularly discharged, and 
dead in hospital. In the table of results I 
have included the “*Relieved” and the 
“Trregularly Discharged” under one head, 
that of “Discharged Uncured.” If there 
had been monthly (or even quarterly) enume- 
rations, according to age of the patients 
remaining in hospital, the information would 
have been complete, and we should have 
known the mean duration of a case of sick- 
ness at each age. It is not yet too late to 
make such an observation, forthe proportion 
admitted at each age appears to be of a 
permanent nature, and the proportions re- 
maining in hospital at each age may be 
presumed to be equally permanent. A v 
small number of such enumerations wad 
probably, lead to a valuable approximation 
to the mean and a!most permanent form in 
which the patients remaining in hospital are 
distributed according to age. (The mean 
number of patients remaining in the London 
Hospital is 300, without distinction of age 
paps 


(1.)—Puysician’s Warps. 
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Tanits, showing, for each of eight intervals of age, the numbers Admitted, Cured, Discharged, 
and Dead, in the London Hospital, during six years, 1828-33. 


MALES. FEMALES. | Sexes. 
Re- | Irregular Total } Re- | [rregular Ti 
| Total 

Cured) jieved! discharge.| hieved discharge.) Cases ases.| Death) 

2 1 2) 5 2 6| 33) 
10 — 20) 42 2 47, 381 78 25 33 | 416] 797 | 80 
2 — 30! 62) 133 55 | 180 | 997) 302| 115 36 79 | 622} 1619 | 250 
30 — 40 | 498 | 138 49 176 | isi | 72 20 66 | 120 242 
40— sor] 31 | 49 55 | 222) 212 
50 — 60; 109 | 40 20 44 5 22) 954 402| 120 
oo 2 a} 7) 7 6 44 
Above70| 2 2 3 0 6| wy 51| 2 
All | 482} 182 | | 32069 1032 353, | 275 | | | 
20— 50} 1425) 382) 135 | 236 73 | 200 | 1183 | 713 

(2).—Surceon’s Warps. 
. 
MALES. FEMALES. Both Sexes. 
Re- | Irregula Total Re- | Irregular Total 
r 

Cured, discharge.| cases JC"FC4 | ieved! dincharge.| Cases Death 

o— 26 | 97 2 19 | 358) 76 70| 412] 89 
10 — 20 | 729} 254 60 36 | 1079] 125 16 | 477} isse | 52 
20— 30 | sez) | 158 73 | 168 50 23 | 623] 2061 | 96 
30 — 40 | 809 | 308 105 73 | 1385 | 268 | 100 46 30 | 444] 1829 | 103 
40 — 50} 566 | 196 38 193 | 73 30 20 | 321) 1235) 14 
50—6o| 362 116 28 64 | 570) 33 19 | 201} 771] a3 
139 3 20 32) 23 67 23 6 23; 32] 55 
e70 63 u 6 23) «616 40 13 6 21 sa 196 

All Ages | 3858 | 1395, 459 | 414 6126 1611 | | | | 630 
20 — 50 | 2327 | 3740] 7] 73 | 1388) 5128 | 313 


(3.)—Tasit showing the results of the preceding tables, assuming the number of cases 
admitted at cach decennial interval of age to be 100. 


Physician's W ards Physician's Wards, Wards. Surgeon's Wards, 
Males. Females. Males. 
> Dischgd |Dischga, | Dischgd | Dischgd 

Curea| Disched Dead. ured uncured Dead ured uncured Dead {cured Dead. 

o—10/ 700; 150 | 22 | 3383 | 539 541) 209 | 
1 — 2} 709) 168 | Raf 2s | wa | 334 | 38 
20 — 30/ 43.1 188 18.1 63.0 24.3 12.7 598 35.1 5.1 605 35.8 37 
40 | 57.8 204 53.4 271 19.5 | 649 20.8 535 wa 32.8 6.8 
40 — 10 102 23.6 26.2 § 45.5 619 23 10.3 § 617 32.1 6.2 
— | 48.5 196 46.3 j 30.5 2325 035 25.3 112 67.7 22.9 
69 — 70 | 453 16.8 25.0 wA 26% 60.5 27.3 12.2 § 56.3 19.3 
Above 70 4.6 14 18.7 37.5 54.3 25.9 19.8 § 50.0 23.8 26.2 
All 20.1 21.6 Sas | 26.2 1.59 68.0 30.2 685 60.2 31.5 83 
26.1 5.3 
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From the table of results it appears, that 
out of 100 male patients admitted into the 
physician’s wards, between the ages of 20 
and 50, there die, in hospital, 20.9. It cannot 
hence be concluded (as is often done) that 
only 20.9 die out of 100 cases admitted, 
because it would then follow that 79.1 were 
cured, whilst the true statement is, that there 
were only 58.1 cures corresponding to 20.9 
deaths. The number “ discharged uncured” 
amount commonly to one-fourth part of the 
cases admitted. Some of these cases will 
terminate in recovery, and some in death. 
Assuming that all cases terminate ether in 
recovery or in death, I have adopted the 
following principle for distributing the 
“discharged uncured” into these two 
classes :—Suppose out of 15 cases of sick- 
ness, the report to be made, that eight are 
cured, two dead, and five discharged un- 
cured. I have then assumed that out of the 
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five cases discharged uncured, four terminate 
in cure and one in death. The cases whose 
termination is known, are in the proportion 
of four recoveries to one death, and we have 
no ground for expecting a different result 
from the cases whose termination is un- 
known. The following table has been 
calculated on this principle, by adding to 
the deaths in hospital the proportion of 
deaths due to the numbers discharged un- 
cured. The general effect of this correction 
is to increase the apparent mortality 30 per 
cent. ateach age. I have, however, given 
the mean results independent of this correc- 
tion, for the sake of comparing them with 
results obtained in a similar manner from 
the London Fever Hospital and from the 
Marylebone Infirmary. In these latter 
observations the numbers discharged un- 
cured have not been distinguished. 


(4.)—Tasir showing, at each age, ihe proportion of Deaths in Hospital, corrected for the 
Numbers discharged Uncured ; also showing their Proportions without Correction, com- 
pared with the experience of the Fever Hospital, and of the Marylebone Infirmary. 


Deaths in Hospital. 
Age. Physn’s Wards. | Surgeon’sWards.| Both Sexes. Both 
bone 
} Infirm: | 
Males. |Females, Mules. ome Phys. | Surg. J Phys. | Surg, ary. ospital 
o—10/| 76 | 2.1 8.0 | 239 | 204 16.0 16.6 12 122 wi 
10 — 20 Ms 105 47 50 12.7 49 10.1 34 4.6 99 
20— 30, 223 168 7.8 5.8 19.6 68 15.4 44 15.3 M3 
30— 40) 26.1 26.7 7.5 10.1 26.4 8.8 20.0 6.0 21.5 19.5 
40—50| 34.3 35.3 14.3 vl | 348 11.7 25.5 8.3 217 26.2 
50— 60 | 397 | 334 15.0 122 | 36.6 136 | 27.5 10.3 32.3 | 35.6 
6o—70| 45.6 53.3 16.8 25.5 49.4 21.2 33.2 15.8 26.5 “es 
Above 70 45.1 4.1 26.7 | HA 45.6 30.5 38.8 23.0 49.0 _ 
All Ages 27.0 210 9.7 12.1 24.0 10.9 18.6 7.5 18.7 _ 
20—50| 26.5 22.9 9.3 | 8.0 247 8.7 18.9 5.8 19.2 and 


It is worthy of remark that the absolute 
mortality at any age (from 10 to 60) differs 
in a very inconsiderable degree among the 
Hospital, in Marylebone Infirmary, in the 

hysician’s wards of the Lendon Hospital. 

‘ith respect to the relative mortality, taking 
the experience of the Fever Hospital as the 
correct standard, the rate of increase is 

nerally too high in the Marylebone In- 

rmary when it is too low in the London 
Hospital, and reversely. Among the male 
tients of the London Hospital, the mortality 
Locus less than 34 per cent. for every 
diffe:ence of 10 years in age: among the 
female patients the reverse is the case. 
This disagreement can hardly be attributed 
to any thing but a difference in the causes of 
admission ; for there is no reason to suppose 
that the relative mortality of males differs 
from that of females in the total population. 


the London Hospital 1 have taken the mean 
of the numbers for each sex. The male are 
to the female patients in the London Hospital, 
in the proportion of two to one, and any 
other mode of proceeding would have led to 
results which could not have admitted of 
comparison with the results from other 
hospitals containing a different proportion 
of males to females. 

(5,)—Tasre exhibiting three series of theoretical 
numbers (increasing 34 cent. every 10 years), 
closely representing the facts contained in the 6th, 
5th, and last columns of the preceding table. 


London Hospital. 
Surgn'’sWds Phys. Wrds 
10 — 20 48 
20 — 30 6.5 19.4 M5 
30 — 40 8.7 } 21.1 195 
40 50 35.0 22 
50 — 60 15.7 _ 35.2 
wi | — 


In deducing the mortality for both sexes in 
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The near agreement of the theoretical 
numbers with the three observed series of 
facts is a strong ground for presuming the 
existence of aspecific number regulating the 
increase of mortality according to age, from 
a given number of cases of sickness. The 
above three observations alone might be 
deemed insufficient to establish the exact 
amount of increase; but as the number 
resulting from these observations agrees 
with another number, independently obtain- 
ed, which I have used in the construction of 
an extensive series of “Lire Tastes,” it 
may justly be concluded that so near a 
coincidence could not have occurred, if the 
two numbers had not been identical and 
permanent. All my theoretical tables of 
mortality are founded upon the principle 
that the deaths out of a given number living, 
increase at the rate of 34 per cent. every ten 
—_ between the ages of 15 and 55 years. 

t is six months ago that I met with the ‘irst 
observation which could serve to indicate 
the effect of age on the mortality of cases of 
sickness. Having found the rate of increase 
resulting from this observation to coincide 
with a specific number, which I had used 
for several years in the construction of mor- 
tality tables, I immediately concluded, that 
the same general law regulated, according 
to age, the number of deaths out of given 
numbers living, and out of given numbers 


attacked by sickness. In Tat Lancer of 
February 27th, 1836, I stated it to be the 
necessary Consequence of such coincidence, 
that the same proportion of the living are 
— attacked by sickness at every age. 
f one hundred living, atthe age of 26, suffer 
30 attacks of sickness in one year, the same 
number of attacks will be suffered by one 
hundred living at the age of 45. The simple 
proposition now stated is perfectly novel, 
and it may be easily proved ordisproved by 
any person having access to the books of 
benefit societies. 
The experience of parish infirmaries will, 
in some measure, differ from that of hospi- 
tals, because many cases obtain admission 
at the former which are rejected at the latter. 


Our information respecting the sickness and 
mortality of the poorer inhabitants of Lon- 
don, cannot be complete without combining 
the observations made at hospitals with 
those made at infirmaries. The only obser- 
vation on the ages of the patients made at 
an institution of the iatter kind, has been 
made by Dr. Clendinning, at the Marylebone 
Infirmary. The observation is not yet suf- 
ficiently extensive to lead to any very de- 
cided conclusions ; but, in the general dearth 
of information on this new and important 
subject, it may he acceptable to state the 
facts and results already obtained from the 


Marylebone Infirmary. 


(G.)—Tas.e showing, for the Maryiebone Infirmary, the total experience for the year 1835, 
and the experience of the Physician's Wards for Six Months, ending June, 1836. 


Physician’s and Surgeons, Physician's, 
One year, 1835. Six Months to June, 1836. Total for 18 Months. 

Age. 
Admitted. Dead. | Rate. Admitted.| Dead. | Rate. |Admittea.| Dead. | Rate. 
o— Ww 412 3 170 36 212 582 71 122 
10 — 20 426 16 3.8 75 7 9.3 501 23 4.6 
20 — 30 216 33 15.3 97 15 15.5 313 48 15.3 
30 — 40 193 37 19.2 82 2 28 275 59 21.5 
40 — 50 160 31 19.4 75 20 26.7 235 51 2L7 
60 — 60 180 51 233 80 33 41.2 260 84 32.3 
60 — 70 201 48 23.9 90 29 32.2 201 77 26.5 
Above 70 45 23 7 49.0 
All Ages | 1900 | 305 16.1 74 185 25.9 2614 490 18.7 
20 — 50 569 101 178 254 57 22.4 823 158 19.2 


I have been now attempting to show that 
the mortality from cases of sickness is sub- 
ject to a simple mathematical law, coinci- 
dent with a similar law regulating mortality 
independent of sickness. The former law 
being new, may be considered as secondary 
to the latter; and the value of the law of 
sickness may be estimated through the me- 
dium of the law of mortality; I may, there- 
fore, be excused for proceeding to offer a 
few remarks on the truth of the general law 
of mortality. My theory of mortality con- 


sists in the assertion, that the variations in 
the mortality from birth to the end of life 
are regulated by three constants respectively 
presiding over three well marked periods of 
human life,—before, during, and after the 
existence of the procreative power. Accord- 
ing to this theory, when the deaths out of a 
given number living, are known at any one 
age, the mortality at every age is also 
known. In all the ordinary tables of mor- 
tality, there is represented a rate of morta- 


lity for every year of age, each rate having 


— 
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no specific connection with the rate at any 
otherage. Such tables will, therefore, con- 
sist of one hundred independent constants, 
one for each year of age. My theoretical 
tables are deduced from one constant (deter- 
mined by observation), each of the other 
99 numbers having a determined relation to 
this single constant. This theory will satis- 
factorily represent all well observed facts 
on human mortality; in many cases the ac- 
curacy of coincidence is astonishing, when 
the variable circumstances of the population 
observed are taken into consideration. 

By way of example, I would direct the 
reader’s attention to the Carlisle observation 
of Dr. Heysham, which at present holds the 
highest place in popular favour. From this 
observation, Mr. Milne has constructed and 
published a table of mortality; from the 
same observation, I have constructed and 
published a theoretical table, which I have 
designated “ Village Mortality.” The re- 
sults of my table, founded upon a simple 
theory, never differ at any point, in a signi- 
ficant degree, from the results of the unre- 

lated table of Mr. Milne. The coincidence 

the more remarkable, when it is consi- 
dered, that of all tables in existence, the 
progressive increase in mortality, year by 
year, exhibits the greatest uniformity in my 
table, and the greatest want of uniformity in 
Mr. Milne’s table. My table is applicable 
to practice in every respect; Mr. Milne’s 
table is not applicable to practice in the 
case of insurances for short terms. Any 
office which should adopt Mr. Milne’s table, 
as the regulator of their premiums for short 
terms, could not fail to become an object of 
general ridicule. According to the printed 
table of Mr. Milne, for the insurance of a 
given sum for one year, a person ought to 
be charged less at 50 than at the age of 45, 
which is equivalent to saying, that the vital 
force increases in the passage from 45 to 50 
years. This extraordinary statement does 
not rest upon the slightest foundation, for 
nothing more is contained in the observation 
of Dr. Heysham than the fact, that the 
mortality amounted to 1.43 percent. between 
40 and 50, and to 1.83 per cent. between 50 
and 60 years of age. Mr. Milne’s table has 
been adopted by the Sun Life Insurance 
Company as the foundation of their pre- 
miums, when the assurance is for the whole 
of life, but not when the assurance is for one 
ear ; my theoretical table has been adopted 
by the Asylum Life Insurance C: in all 
cases. On inspection of the printed tables 
of the latter Company, it may be seen that 
between the ages of 15 and 55 years, the 
“ premium for one year” increases uniformly 
three per cent. every year, or 34 per cent. for 
every increase of ten years in age, which 
rate of increase is identical with that now 
observed in the London Hospital, and with 
that recently observed in the London Fever 
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(7.)—Tas.e showing the Annual Premiums 
charged by the“ Sun” for the Insurance of £100 
for the whole of life, deduced from Milne’s 
Carlisie Table ; also showing the results simi- 
larly obtained for my “ Village” Table. 


Annual Premiums. 
Age. 
Theory. Sun. 
£ 
15 1.62 1.63 
20 1,85 1.85 
25 2.12 2.12 
30 2.45 2.46 
35 2.84 2.83 
40 3.33 3.32 
45 3.95 3.88 
50 4.78 4.71 
55 5.97 600 
60 7.62 7.75 


The chief business of an insurance office 
consists in engagements for the whole of life. 
The office engages to pay £100 on the death 
of a party, on condition of receiving a de- 
terminate sum (depending on the age) of the 
same amount every year, as long as the 
party shall live. These annual premiums, 
as contained in the prospectus of the Sun 
Life Office, are derived from Mr. Milne’s 
Carlisle table, by reckoning interest at four 
per cent.,and by increasing the true results 
exactly 40 per cent. I have given above 
the prices now charged by the Sua, and I 
have placed beside them the results simi- 
larly obtained from my table of Village 
Mortality. If the Sun Office should think 
it advisable to substitute my theoretical 
table in place of their two contradictory 
tables now in use, a very inconsiderable 
alteration in their prices would be neces- 
sary. At ages under 40, the new and old 
premiums would be substantially coincident ; 
and above the age of 40, the variation would 
never exceed 4d. in the pound. 


46, Regent-square, London, 
August 27, 1886. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE THEORY 
OF THE 

ABSORPTION OF VENEREAL POISON. 

To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sir :—As the subjoined remarks on the 
nature and action of venereal poison will 
further illustrate the opinions already 
advanced by me in Tue Lancet, I shall 
feel obliged by their insertion in your pages, 

and remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Francis 
Poultry, August 24th, 1836. 


Does the venereal poison produce its 
effects upon the body by irritation, or by 
absorption? 

The absorbent system, consisting of glands 
and vessels, being freely distributed over 
the whole body, must have some very 
important function to perform, though what 
that function is, it seems, at present but im- 

ectly known. The lacteals, it is be- 
ieved, absorb the chyle ; the lymphatics, 
probably a fluid eliminated from the blood ; 
these two sources constituting the support of 
vitality. Now, it has been assumed, that 
because the absorbent system conveys a fluid 
for the irritation of the body, in cases of 
disease from poisoned wounds, the venereal 
poison, &c., it also conveys the poisoned 
matter into the blood, and thus becomes the 
medium of contaminating the whole frame. 
As a proof of this it is alleged, that these 
poisons excite inflammation in the vessels 
and glands through which they pass, and, 
also, that the occurrence of secondary symp- 
toms is decidedly a further proof of the 
entrance of the poison into the body. 

In the first place: Is inflammation of the 
absorbent vessels, &c., a proof of absorp- 
tion? I should say, quite the contrary ; for if 
we examine the construction of these vessels, 
we shall find that infammation, inasmuch as 
it diminishes the calibre of the vessels, must 
also retard, if not entirely prevent, the 
——- of the fluid contained within them. 

e existence of inflammation, then, is the 
very circumstance which would lead me to 
doubt the occurrence of any absorption 
whatever. Does not the same thing take 

lace commonly in gonorrhoea, and why 

ve we not secondary symptoms’ Does not 
almost any irritent in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood give rise to the same effect? Do 
these poisons travel along the absorbent 
vessels, the thoracic duct, the \ena cava 
superior, the heart, the lungs, the arterial 
circulation, and only affect the most distant 
ape the salivary glands, throat, and skin? 

the poison in the absorbent system and yet 
a suppurating bubo not a chancre? Is it in 
the blood, and a puncture does not become a 
chancre, either? Is it taken into the stomach, 


clearly the most direct and common medium | having travelled from the 
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for absorption, with perfect impunity? Has 
it, then, no local habitation, no tangible 
locality? If it be a specific disease, and is 
absorbed, why does not the system derive 
some security against a future coatagion? 
Why is it not infectious, and communicable 
by inhalation, like the small-pox, &c.? Why 
have we not, more commonly, instaaces of 
direct absorption, without gonorrhea or 
chancre? On the contrary, are not such 
cases extremely rare, or, rather, do they ever 
occur? 

In the second place: Is the recurrence of 
secondary symptoms a proof of absorption ? 
Is there any absorption in phthisis, in 
tetanus, ia punctures with a clean instru- 
ment, in hectic fever, in lumbar abscess? 
Do acrid and narcotic poisons act by absorp- 
tion’? (See Dr. Hake'’s Essay in Tue Lancet 
for April, 1835; also Dr. Addison’s Essay 
on the same subject.) Are secondary 
symptoms uniform, or do they ever take 
place to any extent of severity without a 
previous breach of surface? they not 
also occur in a direct ratio with the intensity 
of the irritation of the ulcer, its hardened 
base and thickened edges? Do not par- 
ticular substances, by irritating the mucous 
membrane of the ‘stomach and intestines, 
give rise to corresponding eruptions; the 
copaiba, the copaibeal eruption, shell-fish, 
urticaria, &c.? Is there any absorption in 
leucorrhea? Yet,asI shall hereafter show, 
if a due regard be not paid to cleanliness, 
&c., it frequently becomes a cause of se- 
condary symptoms? Whence arose the 
constitutional effects resulting from the 
transplantation of teeth, so accurately and 
admirably described by Mr. Hunter? 

Lasiiy: To what are we to refer all these 
effects, if not to irritation ? 

Are all the effects of the venereal poison 
referable to venereal irritation? A man 
contracts a chancre which, in a few weeks, 
is followed by ccpper-coloured eruption, 
ulceration of the tonsils ; nay, we will even 
concede, for the sake of argument, that the 
third order of parts becomes diseased, the 
periosteum and bones. 

Now, where is the proof of absorption? 
It is presumed that the matter mixes with 
the blood, and after travelling quietly al! 
over the body for some weeks, becomes at 
last deposited wherever you have a copper- 
coloured spot? And yet nine-tenths of se- 
condary symptoms are not contagious? Is 
the secretion of an ulcerated venereal tonsil 
contagious? The pharynx and surrounding 
parts should become diseased, and the matter 
secreted, partly passing into the stomach, 
should also produce a corresponding effect 


| 
| 


upon that viscus, or constitutional contami- 
nation. But this is not all. For some weeks, 
nay, perhaps months, hence, the periosteum 
becomes inflamed. Has the poison been all 
this time arriving at the iosteum, and 
to the blood, 
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thence to the skin again, first from a super- 
ficial to a deep part, then to a superficial 
part again, and now returning from the skin 
and throat to attack the bones and their 
covering? Are all these effects, too, a con- 
sequence of matter secreted from a sore, 
perhaps not a fourth of an inch in diameter? 

“ Oh, but,” it may be said, “ the sore was 
three weeks in healing, during all which 
period absorption was going on.” Then, in 
the name of common sense, why not extir- 
pate it? For, according to general belief, 
absorption does not take place while the 
cuticle remains entire, so that if a patient 
SS while it is still a pustule, 

t would be possible, by excising the part, 
to produce merely a simple wound, thereby 
freeing the patient at once from the fear of 
contamination and the danger of a long con- 
tinued course of mercury. But is this pos- 
sible? Mr. Hunter, (who, it appears had 
sometimes adopted this plan), does not 
recommend it; it is, therefore, fair to pre- 
sume that it failed, for he admits that 
* perhaps not a great deal isto be gained by 
extirpation whereas a great deal would be 
gained, if absorption, instead of going on for 
three weeks, was cut short at the expiration 
of as many days. 

But it has been advanced by Magendie, 
that absorption is not a function of the 
lymphatics, but an imbibing power of the 
parietes of vessels, both arteries and veins, 
so that betwixt the vitalists, with Bichat, 
the physicalists, with Magendie, and the 
Hunterian doctrine, we are left to observe 
for ourselves; and then it is extremely 
probable that a rigid examination of the 
phenomena would develop facts upon which 
a new theory might be raised, subversive of 
them all. If, then, common irritants be 
capable of exciting the body, or parts of the 
body, to action, either without, or more 
commonly with, a breach of surface, such as 
irritation of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, the intestines, Xc., external punc- 
tures, wounds, &c., what shall we expect 
from an irritant, the intensity of which is so 
great that it is capable, by its acrid pro- 
pensities, of irritating, to suppuration and 
ulceration, a sound, unbroken surface, pos- 
sessing, in this respect, a higher degree of 
acrimony than pertains to the poison of 
hydrophobia, which is incapable, from its 
own action, of effecting a breach of surface? 
For, if the experiments of Magendie on this 
point be conclusive, no injurions effects 
can ensue from receiving the saliva of a 
hydrophobic animal upon any part of the 
body, provided the cuticle be entire. 

Let us now proceed to enquire whether 
the treatment of this disease affords any 
on favourable to the opinion of absorp- 


“An individual presents himself with 
chancre. Mercury is prescribed, and the 


patient is cured.” Mr. Hunter’s reasoning 
No. 679. 


is so pertinent on this point that I cannot do 
better than avail myself of it :— 

“ Mercury can have but two modes of 
action, one on the poison, the other on the 
constitution ; we can hardly suppose it to 
act both ways. If mercury acted upon the 
poison only, it might be supposed to be in 
two ways, either by destroying its qualities 
by decomposing it, or by attracting it and 
carrying it out of the constitution. If the 
first were the mode of action of mercury, 
then we might reasonably suppose that 
quantity alone would be the thing to be 
depended upon; if the second, that the 
quantity of evacuation would be the principal 
circumstance. 

“But if it act upon the principle of de- 
stroying the diseased action of living parts, 
counteracting the venereal irritation by pro- 
ducing another of a different kind, then neither 
quantity alone nor evacuation will avail 
much; but it will be quantity joined with 
sensible effects that will produce the quickest 
cure, which, from experience, we find to be 
the case.” 

What medicine, beyond every other, pro- 
motes absorption? Mercury. 

What, according to the general doctrine, 
is most to be feared in syphilis? Absorp- 
tion. 

What medicine is considered to be a spe- 
cific for syphilis?) Mercury. 

Can any thing be more irrational than 
the doctrine of absorption ? 

But if the venereal poison, in affecting 
the body, act simply by its highly irritating 
property,—if irritation, and not absorption, 
be the cause of the phenomena resulting 
from syphilitic infection, then the efficiency 
of mercury admits of easy explanation, for 
by its administration we excite another and 
a greater irritation,—an irritation which is 
antagonist to the venereal irritation, and 
during the continuance of which the latter 
morbid action in general subsides. Hence 
it is also extremely important to watch over 
this new disease,—this mercurial irritation, — 
lest, in avoiding Scylla, we fall upon Cha- 
rybdis. For it is quite clear that the patient, 
so far from being well, has merely had one 
action substituted for the cure of another, 
which action, in peculiar habits of body, 
becomes, in its turn, the cause of other and 
more formidable consequences, “ acting, as 
it were, as a poison,” giving rise, on the one 
hand, to mercurial diseases, such as mercu- 
rial aptha, mercurial rheumatism, eruptions, 
&c.; on the other, exciting into action any 
latent predisposition to disease in other 
parts of the body,such as scrophula, phthisis, 
caries of bone,&c. This view of the action 
of the venereal poison will also materially 
assist us in tracing out—first, the forms of 
the law which pertains to the phenomena 
of the poison itself; and, secondly, the forms 
of the law which different constitutions ob- 
a of its irritat- 
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ing action; for alfhough we see an appa- 
rently chaotic confusion of different erup- 
tions, yet, doubtless, they observe a law; 
it is ourselves who see through the glass 
darkly, and not Nature that is in confusion. 
** Nothing,” says the immortal Bacon, 
“ really exists but individual bodies, having 
certain individual actions according to a 
law, and the business of philosophy, the 
object of every experiment, and the only 
rational foundation of any theory, is the dis- 
covery aud tracing out of that law.” 

I shall here anticipate an objection which 

may be urged — the above opinions, 
which is this :—If irritation be the cause of 
secondary symptoms, surely they ought 
more frequently to follow gonorrhoea; for 
I do not hesitate to express my opinion, 
from my own observation upon a consider- 
able number of cases, that a true gonorrhoeal 
eruption upon the skin is comparatively 
rare. And why’? Because true venereal 
irritation, no more than hydrophobic irri- 
tation, will take place to any extert without 
a breach of surface. In the one, namely, 
gonorrhoea, you have merely an altered 
action; in the other, an entirely new action, 
and therefore an entirely new impression. 
As to contamination of the foetus in utero, 
by the husband who has had a gonorrhoea 
or chancre some twenty years previously, I 
very much suspect that this opinion will not 
bear the test of rigid examination, but, in 
company with that of the mysterious origin 
of the venereal poison, will be found worthy 
of being consigned to the “‘ tomb of all the 
Capulets,” unless some friendly hand will 
rescue them. 

Not entirely unconnected with the sub- 
ject, I may allude here to the fact, that the 
state of the milk, whether healthy or un- 
healthy, produces a corresponding influence 
over the infant ; and this fact is so generally 
acknowledged, and acted upon in practice, 
as scarcely to deserve notice here, were it 
not that I believe it frequently occasions in 
the infant a train of symptoms which have 
been viewed as indicative of s ee con- 
tamination, such as apthe of the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, excoriations about 
the arms, scrotum, &c., when the cause for 
them is to be found in an unwholesome se- 
cretion of the lacteal apparatus. In order 
that this important function (vitally impor- 
tant to the child) should be well performed, 
it is requisite that the blood whence it is 
derived should be in a sound and normal 
state, and also that the mind should be 
cheerful andcalm. That the mind exercises 
a powerful influence on the milk, is proved 
by the fact, that if women receive a sudden 
shock from fear or grief, the infant at the 
breast is almost certain to suffer in some 
degree, generally from diarrhoea. In the 
case of adults, too, I have known an apthous 
state of the mouth, generally arising from 


chylopeetic derangement, frequently treated 


as the remnant of syphilitic infection—as a 
venereal taint. A case of this kind came 
under my observation a short time since, in 
which this state of the mucous membrane of 
the mouth had existed for more than nine 
years, sometimes apparently well, but again 
returning at intervals. It is a little remark- 
able, that there is a kind of metastasis of 
this affection to the scrotum, and that when- 
ever the scrotum is attacked the mouth gets 
well, and the con’ . The patient, upon 
whose word I can rely, never had the slight? 
est venereal affection, either gonorrhoea or 
excoriation. Doubtless it is extremely diffi- 
cult to draw a specific line between the effects 
of venereal irritation, and irritations arising 
from other causes, and the more especially 
when we consider, as I have previously 
stated, that many eruptions consequent upon 
the action of the venereal poison, arise,— 
not from its peculiar properties as venereal 
poison, but from its highly trritating properties 
as am irritant, upon a constitution which is 
more or less susceptible to such i 

In my next I shall endeavour to establish 
more strongly the opinion, that leucorrhoea, 
under particular circumstances, in a modest 
female, nay, perhaps even in a maiden lady, 
does give rise to secondary symptoms, 


REMARKS ON THE PAPER OF SIR 
JAMES MURRAY. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sin:—Knowing that the pages of your 
admirable journal are always open to the 
discussion of medical subjects, I venture to 
address a few remarks to you on a paper 
read by Sir James Murray at a meeting of 
the Dublin College of Physicians, “ On 
certain Collections in the Alimentary Canal ;” 
which was published in your number of the 
week before last. 

In the first place I would observe, that 
Dr. Murray’s statement concerning the re- 
lative size of the great and small intestines, 
is certainly incorrect. He says “The colon 
is not more than one-fifth the length of the 
small intestines, but it is generally fire times 
its diameter.”” From the admeasurement of 
several portions of large and small intes- 
tines before me, and from previous observa- 
tion, I should come to the conclusion, that 
the diameter of the small intestine was from 
one and a half inches to two and a half, and 
that the diameter of the large intestine was 
from three to three and a half inches, per- 
haps in some casesfour., This, certainly, is 
not much like five times the diameter. If 
the doctor, amid his numerous opportunities, 
will trouble himself to measure the relative 
proportions of the intestines, I am satisfied 
that he will find what I say to be correct. 
The statement to which I would next call 
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your attention is, that “the blind tube (the 
appendix vermiformis,) is sometimes im- 
pacted with undigested matter.” Now, Sir, 
the appendix vermiformis, is, in the greater 
number of cases, very small, so small indeed, 
that it is difficult to introduce even a small- 
sized catheter into it, and for the further 
| meer of the entrance of foecal matter 

to it, there are found at its large extremity, 
two folds of mucous membrane, one supe- 
rior, on the same side, and distant about a 

uarter of an inch from the other. When 

é intestine is inflated, these folds or valves 
do not quite block up the entrance to the 
appendix, but in its flaccid condition it is 
difficult to impel even fluid into it. How, 
then, could undigested matter (of course 
hard) obtain an entrance, and become im- 
pacted therein ? 

There is one more remark to which I 
would allude. The Doctor says, “1 have 
noticed the fact, that large accumulations in 
the caput ceeci occasion piles ; and that this 
effect seems to be prodaced in two ways, 
first, byretarding the return of blood through 
the hemorrhoidal veins; and secondly, &c., 
&c.” On this his first point, I must differ 
entirely with him. I cannot conceive how 
an overloaded coecum can in any way so 
press upon the hemorrhoidal veins as to 
retard the free passage of blood through 
them, Considering the anatomy of the part, 
from the position of the coecum, it cannot 
have any influence upon them ; for we know 
that the hamorrhoidal veins unite at the 


jor part of the rectum, to form one 


Inge vein, which, passing upwards, and 
inclining to the left of the mesial line, unites 
with the inferior mesenteric, forming the 


vena porta. 

It may be objected that some of the 
middle hemorrhoidal veins do not enter the 
inferior mesenteric, but the internal iliac. 
This is the case, but even then they are 
situated much more mesially than the 
coecum, even in its most loaded state. 

Is it not much more reasonable to suppose 
that the hardened feces, accumulating in 
the folds of the rectum, (the general place 
of such accumulations,) occasion piles by 
very evidently retarding the free passage of 
blood through the hemorrhoidal veins? I 
am, Sir, with the greatest respect, your con- 
stant reader, 

August 10, 1836. 


From a Corresponvent.—The celebrated 
naturalist, Geoffrey St. Hilaire, professor of 
Comparative Anatomy in the University of 
Paris, will shortly visit London, in order to 
obtain further information respecting the ge- 
hus orang outang, which is the object of his 

sent philosophical meditations. The pro- 
fessor’s health will not permit him to assist 
as he could wish at the meetings of the 
learned British Society, of which he is a 


GEOFFREY ST. HILAIRE.—REGISTRARS OF DEATHS. 


THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, September 3, 1836. 


In a letter addressed by Mr. Cuapwick, 
the Secretary of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, to the clerks of the Board of Guar- 
dians, on the appointment of Recistrars 
under the new Reeoistration Act, we find 
the following paragraphs, which relate 
specially to the members of the medical 
profession :— 


“Tt appears by the shedule (B) appended 
to the aforesaid Act, that the Legislature has 
declared that in the registration of deaths, 
the cause of death shall be recorded: it is 
evidently important that this record should 
be made with care and exactness; and for 
this purpose the Commisoners consider that 
the public would derive advantage from the 
duties of the office of registrar being per- 
formed by a medical officer of the union, when 
those duties are not inconsistent with his 
engagements, and he may be disposed to 
perform them. 

“ These officers will be the better qualified 
to perform these duties, amongst other rea- 
sons, from having been accastomed, in pur- 
suance of the orders of the Commissioners, 
to keep a register of the sickness and mor- 
tality amongst the classes in receipt of 
parochial relief, in which register it has 
been prescribed that the known or supposed 
cause of the disease and death shall be re- 
corded, 

“Where the medical officers may decline 
accepting the eftice of registrar, it appears to 
the Commissioners that the class of officers 
next best qualified to perform the business 
of registration are the collectors of the poor- 
rates appointed by the Board of Guardians, 

* . * 


“ Where any medical officers are willing to 
accept the office of registrar, and an ap- 
pointment is made from the officers of another 
class, the Commissioners request that the 
reasons for the preference may be stated to 
them, in order to judge of their adequacy, as 
grounds for the approval of the appointment, 
So also where the paid collector of the rates 
of the union is willing to accept the appoint- 
ment (the medical officers being unwilling), 
but a preference is given to an officer of 
anotherclass, it isrequested that the grounds 
of the preference should be fully stated.” 


On these passages there appeared in the 
Chronicle of the 31st ult. (Mr. Cuapwick’s 
letter having been published in the paper of 
of the same date), the following leading 


member. 


article :— 
3D2 
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“We refer to an instructional letter from 
the Poor Law Commissioners to the Boards 
of Guardians on the subject of the appoint- 
ment of local registrars. 

“The document is one of very great im- 
portance to the public and to the medical 
profession. The Medical Trades’ Unions 
throughout the country are adverse to the 
New Poor Law Measure,and violent in their 
hostility to the Commissioners, whose duty 
it is to prevent the labouring classes from 
being pauperized, and the funds of the rate- 
payers being wasted. The firmness of the 
Commissioners in allowing this description 
of relief to be given only in cases of emer- 
gency to those who are in a state of actual 
destitution, has been the great protection of 
sick clubs and all the institutions for volun- 
tary insurance. The Commissioners have 
also been assailed for leaving the medical men 
to settle their own terms of service under 
competition, This is not a question upon 
which we can now enter at length. 
Commissioners have pointed out the medical 
men engaged in the new unions as the most 
fitting persons to perform the duties of local 
registrars, whenever they were willing to 
perform them. The qualifications of the 
medical men, from their comparative su- 
periority of education to the other officers, is 
obvious. The immediate ground of the 
preference is stated to be the importance of 
having the ‘ cause of death’ duly recorded ; 
for by the Act it is now for the first time 
provided that the cause of death of every 
individual in the community shall be re- 
corded, 

« The new registration, as a depét of what 
is termed ‘ pre-appointed evidence,’ must be 
of great value in the way of protection 
against fraud and litigation. But a good 
system of registration is of still greater im- 
portance, as furnishing data for the forma- 
tion of tables of insurance against the casual- 
ties of mortality more correct than those upon 
which vast masses of property depend. The 
record of the cause of mortality will also be 
of much utility as a matter of police ; but it 
is searcely possible to overrate its import- 
ance, as a means of ascertaining the causes 
of the prevalence of various diseases, and 
supplying data for the advancement of me- 
dical science, and the establishment of sana- 
tary regulations on sound principles. It is 
the opinion of many well-informed men of 
science that it is only by the most extended 
collections of facts (obtainable by such 
means) in which the disturbing causes are 
merged in the more general results, that the 
principles of medical science can be ascer- 
tained with the certainty requisite for being 
safely acted on. The usual medical induc- 
tions being from observation of individual 
cases, small classes of cases, and the number 
of cases which come within the range of the 
most eminent practitioners —complicated, 
too, as most cases are, with individual pe- 


culiarities or at best 
but doubtful results or indications. As the 
cause of death must now be registered, toge- 
ther with the occupation and residence, we 
shall now, for the first time, have the means 
of ascertaining the diseases incident to par- 
ticular occupations ; the mortality also which 
lurks in particular localities ; and the light 
thus obtained will serve to diminish the 
amount of human suffering, and check the 
ravages of some of the plagues which most 
afflict mankind. 

“It appears from one of the Commis- 
sioners’ answers, that they will endeavour to 
transfer to the representatives of the rate- 
payers at the newly-appointed Boards of 
Guardians, the patronage of the appointment 
of local registrars.” 


More of nonsense, of impudence, of kna- 
very, was never before embraced within so 


The | brief aspace. Observe the last paragraph 


of this article. Credit is given “ to the 
“ Commissioners for transferring to the re- 
“ presentatives of the rate-payers called 
“ ¢Guardians,’ the patronage of appointing 
“ the local registrars.” Will it be believed, 
that the power is conferred on the Boards 
of Guardians by the Act itsel/, and that the 
Commissioners can neither annul nor abridge 
it in any one respect? Further; it is pre- 
tended that “ the Commissioners have 
“ pointed out the medical men engaged in 
“* the new Unions, as the most fit persons to 
“ perform the duties of Loca Registrars 
“whenever they are willing to perform 
“them.” This is the commentary in the 
Morning Chronicle on the letter of the 
Secretary to the Commissioners, but we 
hesitate not to allege that the commentary 
and the letter were both written in the same 
office. From the passage just quoted, the 
reader would of course infer, that the Com- 
missioners, in their kindness and generosity 
towards members of the medical profession, 
had “ pointed them out” to the Guardians, 
asthe most eligible persons to be REGIsTRARs. 
How exceedingly condescending ! But with 
respect to the office of SupeRinreNDANT 
Recistrar, the only one which will possess 
any official value, the Act places the ac- 
ceptance of it at the discretion of the Clerk 
to the Guardians in every Union,—an officer 
who is appointed and paid under regulations 


framed by the Commissioners themselves, 
The Commissioners may endeavour, by filthy 
sops of the description above given, to soften 
down the indignation of the profession, and 
avert the inconvenience of a Parliamentary 
Enquiry into the results of the Penny-Club 
system, and their Farthing-Union Contracts ; 
but they delude themselves. If medical 
practitioners are to be benefited by the new 
Act, it is not because they may become the 
subordinate Registrars, but because the 
statistics of medicine will be improved by 
the invariable insertion in the register, of 
the “ cause of death,” a provision which 
Mr. Wak ey endeavoured to introduce into 
the Bill when it was first before the House 
of Commons, together with a clause relative 
te the “ duration of the disease” of the 
deceased party. But he did not then succeed 
in his object. The important words “ Cause 
of death” were introduced when the Bill 
was before the Lords, and they involve an 
exceedingly valuable addition to the statute. 


Tue proceedings connected with, and the 
result of, the recent election in “ University 
College,” have created throughout the pro- 
fession a feeling of disgust, which appears 
to increase in intensity in proportion as the 
subject is discussed and examined. It has 
acted like a blast upon the hopes of those 
advocates of national improvement who de- 
precate the intrusion of selfish and sinister 
influences, where genius should be allowed 
to sitand exercise her functions undisturbed 
upon her simple but noble throne. A con- 
tinuance in the line of policy which has 
recently been pursued by a majority of the 
medical faculty, the committee of the senate, 
and the council of the college, would ne- 
cessarily prove ruinous to the institution,— 
ruinous, not only with regard to the reputa- 
tion of the college, and all the high attri- 
butes of learning, but ruinous also with 
reference to another, a nearer, and, we fear, 
a dearer object, in the minds of many of 
the parties in the majorities of the three 
bodies which we have described, namely? 
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that of pecuniary gain. Had “ University 
College” started into notice without pos- 
sessing other than the ordinary claims to 
public support,—had its promoters sounded 
no unusual pretensions, claimed no undue 
share of public confidence on the ground of 
the mode in which the professors were to be 
elected—casting aside, in the choice, all 
things, except merit, as mere dust in the 
balance—then might the recent election have 
been treated merely as an objectionable part 
of an ancient system of monopoly, in which 
the principle of good government was sacri- 
ficed to the maintenance of an odious abuse. 
But in the instance before us, we have 
hypocrisy, treachery, envy, and fraud, su- 
peradded to the one ancient evil, love of pelf. 
Not only is monopoly rendered rampant 
once more, but the very triumph of the 
monopolists serves as an announcement that 
the community, the profession, and the stu. 
dents of the institution, HAVE BEEN BETRAYED. 
Who is Doctor Suarrry? Where is he 
known as a discoverer—as a physiologist? 
Who is Professor Grant? Where is that 
distinguished man not known as a discoverer 
and a physiologist? Yet Doctor Snarrey 
carries with him to the council, a recom- 
mendation, on his behalf, of a majority of the 
medical faculty, and of a majority of a com- 
mittee of the senate ; and these,—or folly, or 
cupidity, or both,—obtain from the council 
a majority of the votes of that body, in 
favour of THE UNKNOWN MAN OF THE NoRTH! 
Further; the chair of physiology thus dis- 
posed of to the stranger, Mr. Graincer, of 
the Webb-street school, becomes a candidate 
for the chair of anatomy, Mr. R. Quatn con- 
senting to hold his present appointment, or 
share equally the duties of that office. The 
claims of Mr. Gratncer are warmly sup- 
ported in the medical faculty, by three dis- 
tinguished men, Professor Grant, Mr. Lis- 
ToN, and Dr. Rircute. In the council, the 
pretensions of the same gentleman are 
warmly supported by Mr. Warsurton, and 
Mr. Leaver, M. P. for Bridgewater. Again 
the UNKNOWN OF THE NORTH is successful 
and Mr, Graincer, the number of whose 
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students in anatomy is second in this metro- 
polis only to that of “ University College,” 
and whose established popularity among 
his students is undeniable, is forced to stand 
aside for the advancement of his reputation- 
less competitor. Oh, what a proceeding is 
here! And this is your “ liberal” institu- 
tion, in which every other circumstance than 
merit, in the election of the Professors, was 
“ to weigh but as dust in the balance!” 

A scene such as this cannot be presented 
to the view of the profession and the public 
without bringing down upon the Professors 
and the Council an overwelming torrent of 
disgust aud indignation. An intelligent 
public will not submit, with impunity, to an 
insult thus wantonly offered to the talents 
and acquirements of the nation. One of the 
Council, who has thought proper to send us 
a strong letter of remonstrance against our 
strictures, begs that Doctor SuHarpey may 
have a fair trial before he is condemned; 
but our correspondent should be reminded 
that if fair play is due to Doctor Suarprey, it 
is also due to the candidates, the pupils, and 
the public. We are willing to give Doctor 
Snarpey a perfectly fair trial, although we 
entertain insuperable objections to the sys- 
tem, under the sanction of which he has been 
elected. In this respect he will have no 
reason to complain of the contents of our 
pages, and we unhesitatingly express our 
belief that the students will best consult 
their own interests by receiving the Doctor, 
on his first entrance, respectfully, and by al- 
lowing him, without opposition or disturb- 
ance, to proceed in the discharge of the im- 
portant duties of his office. An uncour- 
teous reception would be unworthy of the 
generous minds of an intelligent body of 
young Englishmen. A well-timed suavity 
of manner towards the individual elect- 
ed, would operate as a graceful preface 
to a remonstrance addressed by the whole 
body of students to the Council, against 
the close, private, secret mode of conduct- 
ing the elections of the Professors, which 
is now in force in “ University College.” 


It is against the system that we wage 


war, and not against Doctor Suarrey. He 
may be the most gifted man in Europe, but 
if his mind were a compound of the mental 
faculties of the most highly-gifted of living 
men, still would we deprecate the mode of 
his appointment. It is the system, which is 
thoroughly noxious in all its movements and 
departments ; and the poison which it creates 
and maintains sinks deeply into the hearts 
of its votaries and victims. Brief as has 
been the period during which the Professors 
have been allowed to work the self-perpe- 
tuating machinery, only three members of 
the Medical Faculty of the College at this 
moment stand before the public with wholly 
unsullied characters for impartial conduct. 
The sel/-perpetuating system of election in a 
liberal institution ! That corrupt system in a 
University, of which it was promised by Mr. 
Brovenam, that every circumstance other 
than merit “should weigh only as dust in 
“ the balance, in the choice of Professors!” 
All the old gangs of medical monopolists in 
the metropolis are chuckling with delight at 
the self-sacrifice which has been made by the 
members of the new body. But the voice of 
triumph will soon be stilled, both in the an- 
cient institutions and in the modern esta- 
blishment; whilst, with regard to the latter, 
let us hope that the dying echoes of the ex- 
ultations which were raised at the obtaining 
of a disgraceful victory, will speedily be fol- 
lowed by the trumpet sounds of success 
which will follow a lengthened and brilliant 
career. Speedily may the confidence of the 
public in this institution be restored ; speed- 
ily may the Professors proceed in the calm 

pursuit of their various duties ; speedily, we 

say, because it is in the power of the Coun- 

cil to avert all the dangers which threaten 

the very existence of the medical depart- 

ment of the establishment, by acting prompt- 

ly, and rigorously fulfilling the promise 

which was made at the inauguration festival, 

that genius and acquirement should be the 

only passports to the Professorships. The 

Council, therefore, will perceive, at the very 

outset of their labours, that the Professors 

must take no share in, must exercise no func- 
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tions with reference to, the elections, except 
(if even that be allowed) under certain re- 
strictions, as examiners of the candidates in 
a public concours. 

An interference to this extent has been 
suggested as an allowable one by a corre- 
spondent whose experience has enabled him 
to become thoroughly conversant with ques- 
tions of this nature; but, for ourselves, we 
object strongly to any proposition which 
would mix up the acting Professors of the 
University in the electoral contests for the 
chairs. By taking an active part in the 
arena of disputation, they will ever be ex- 
posed to misrepresentation, and probably to 
much unjust censure. Their position would 
in all probability soon become an invidious 
one, when, by endeavouring to relieve them- 
selves from unmerited obloquy, they might 
shrink from an honest discharge of their 
public duty. At any rate, whatever may be 
the connection of the Professors with the 
election by concours, ithas become perfectly 
obvious that the medical department of the 
University will speedily sink into a state of 
irrecoverable ruin, unless the Professors are 
prevented from controlling the election of 
their colleagues, as the chairs are now filled 
by the Council. Another exhibition, similar 
to the one which we have just had in “ Uni- 
versity College,” would make what happens 
afterwards a matter of the most perfect in- 
difference. The doom of the institution 
would be irrevocable. 


Although we do not regard the institution 
denominated the “ Cuarinc-Cross Hospt- 
TAL” as a medical charity,—for it would be 
a gross abuse of terms to apply to such a 
place of traffic in human misery, in disease 
and death, either the adjective “ medical,” 
or the substantive “ charity,”—yet the tran- 
sactions detailed in the document referred 
to in the note of Mr. Pettigrew, at page 
792, an abstract of which is subjoined, re- 
quire notice in ourcolumns, But at present 
we are disposed simply to present to our 
readers an analysis of the statements of the 
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officer who has just been dismissed from one 
of the departments of what he himself has 
described as an “ Infamous Job.” 


The paper by our able correspondent, Mr. 
Epmonps, on the “Statistics oF THE Lon- 
pon Hospitat,” with remarks on the Law 
or Sickness, and suggestions for improved 
methods of conducting future observations, 
which will be found at page 778 of our pre- 
sent number, may be considered as a conti- 
nuation of the article which appeared in Tue 
Lancet of the 27th of last February, as Mr. 
Epmonps has in that communication antici- 
pated the chief facts now adduced. He had 
then only one series of facts—those from 
the London Fever Hospital—before him, on 
which to base his conclusions. He has now 
been able to adduce two new series of facts 
(from the physicians’ and from the surgeons’ 
wards of the London Hospital), both leading 
to the same conclusion, namely, the existence 
of a permanent relation between the deaths 
and the ages of patients. 

The facts now collected from the London 
Hospital are of a perfectly original character, 
and in quality and quantity greatly superior 
to any before published. The detail is, in 
general, sufficiently ample. There are only 
wanting, enumerations, according to age, of 
the patients remaining in the hospital. The 
present outline of the kind of information 
which is requisite for determining the sani- 
tary state of a population, will provea most 
useful preliminary to the discussion of the 
new facts. 

Setting aside the great value of the con- 
clusions hereafter to be determined from 
the labours of Mr. Epmonps, the medical 
public are indebted to that gentleman for a 
knowledge of the existence of the important 
facts which relate to this new subject. At 
least, we are not acquainted with any medi- 
cal work containing even a hint of the exist- 
ence of reports, either from the London Hos- 
pital or from the Fever Hospital, which are 
capable of indicating the influence of age on 
the mortality of patients. 
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To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


Sir:—I herewith embrace the earliest 
opportunity of forwarding to you a state- 
ment of the proceedings that have lately 
taken place at the Charing-Cross Hospital. 
You will, I trust, therein find a most satis- 
factory refutation of the calumny with which 
I have unfortunately been assailed, and I 
doubt not but you will also find abundant 
matter deserving of your most serious notice. 
As far as regards myself, I am anxious that 
the whole of my conduct in the business 
should appear before the members of my 
profession and the public, and I shall be 
glad to afford every opportunity in my power 
to lay my case before, and to give every ex- 
planation I am able, either to the Council of 
the Royal College of Surgeons (to whom I 
shall make application on the subject), or to 
a general meeting of the whole profession, 
Unless the General Board of Governors can 
be brought to do justice to my case, I shall 
feel it necessary to appeal to the laws of my 
country. Dr. Sigmond has already given 
notice of action for defamation to the reve- 
rend chairman of the special committee. I 
have the honour to be, Sir, yours very obe- 
diently, 

T. J. Perricrew, 

Saville-row, Aug. 27, 1836. 


ABSTRACT OF 
MR. PETTIGREW’S ADDRESS 
TO THE 


GOVERNORS AND SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 
CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, 


On some late proceedings at that Institution. 


Mr. Perticrew addresses the governors 
and subscribers, to demonstrate to them that 
“ serious consequences must ensue unless 
the entire direction of the hospital be 
changed.” The institution, he says, has now 
been two years and a half in operation, “a 
period sufficiently long to place all its 
arrangements for the care of patients in 
proper order.” As regards the execution of 
his own duties in the institution, he says 
that “ he believes it will not be asserted by 
any one that he has been neglectful of them, 
either in a professional or a humane point 
of view. If it should be (he adds), I desire 
only that te governors and subscribers of 
the hospital will go round the wards and 
make enquiries of the patients and the nurses. 
In short, I fear that no little portion of the 
animosity which has been evinced towards 
me, has arisen from the expressions of gra- 
titude which it has been my happiness to 
receive from my patients in the hospital. 
This, however, is by no means the sole cause. 


mon with that of my respected colleague, 
Dr. Sigmond, to unite the hospital with the 
School of Medicine at the King’s College, by 
which a vast accession of strength would be 
derived to the hospital, a considerable in- 
crease of its funds produced, a connection 
of the highest respectability established, _ 
a source of deserved emol 

the various professional officers | of the rei 
tution. But this Dr. Golding, (the director, 
feels would take from his hands a portion 
that control which he and his friend Mr. 
Robertson, ae honorary secretary,) have so 
long entirely possessed. The committee- 
book of the hospital will show that rarely 
more than three members, often only ene at- 
tended besides the director and the honorary 
secretary, and all the measures for the regu- 
lation of the institution, its medical school, 
&c., have originated from those few indi- 
viduals, 

“ Now, let us see the manner in which the 
duties of the director (an officer, be it re- 
membered, not to be found in any other hos- 
pital of the metropolis, and in this instance 
filled by one of the medical officers) are per- 
formed as it respects the patients, and then 
let the governors and subscribers say whe- 
ther it is proper that their charity should be 
dispensed by one so deaf to humanity, and 
so tyrannous in his conduct. These are 
heavy accusations, and particularly so to 
one who has been the chief instrument in 
erecting the hospital. But the fact is, that 
that man who, as he proceeds along the 
wards of the hospital, ought to be greeted 
by the blessings of the poor, now only re- 
ceives their execrations and their curses. 
His manners are revolting. His mode of 
address is rude, abrupt, and cruel; rarely 
does a kind word escape his lips; all is 
harshness and severity. If a patient has 
been but a few weeks in the hospital, his 
anxiety manifests itself to put him out. But 
the dismissal rests with the professional offi- 
cer under whose charge the patient may 
happen to be, and not with the director ; 
and should the poor creature unfortunately 
be upon full diet, or his calamity such as to 
need the daily addition of alittle porter, the 
enquiries repeatedly made to such patients, 
as to when they are going out, the length of 
time they have been in, &c.,are unbounded, 
I will give an instance. It occurred to a 
patient of the name of Moffat, admitted un- 
der my care for one of the very worst ulcers 
of the leg Lever saw. This was anexceed- 
ingly well-behaved man, labouring under 
great poverty, and thus his disease was 
greatly aggravated. I took him into the 
hospital, and attended to his general health, 
and the improvement of his limb was most 
extraordinary. It was a matter of great in- 
struction to the pupils, as showing what 


rently the most unfavourable circumstances, 


Another will be found in my desire, in com- 


and a limb was thus saved to the individual, 


proper rest and food might do under appa- - 
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I found this man, in the course of my rounds, 
often very much agitated; and I at length 
= not without much urgency) obtained 
m him an avowal that, upon Dr. Golding 
visiting the wards, he was always spoken to 
in such an unkind and harsh manner, as to 
the length of time he had been there, the 
time when he was to go out, &c., that he 
could not endure it. He even wished me to 
discharge him; but I represented to him 
that, as he would speedily be quite reco- 
vered, I wished him to remain until that 
should take place, and that, if Dr. Golding 
spoke to him again upon the subject, to re- 
fer him to me, as the officer having the charge 
of the case, and to whom, and not to the pa- 
tient, certainly the application should have 
been made. Suddenly, however, one night, 
goaded by Dr. G.’s conduct, the man in a 
state of distraction quitted the hospital ; and 
he was seen by one of the house pupils at 
three o’clock in the morning, wandering 
about the streets without a place to shelter 
him, and without a sixpence in his pocket. 
“I will cite another case. It is that ofa 
German, recommended to the hospital 
Mr. Stultz, who generously gave me one 
hundred guineas for the institution. This 
was a very intelligent and well-conducted 
man, and of most quiet manners. He hada 
disease of the hip-joint, for which caustic 
issues were necessary, and a long confine- 
ment to bed. At length he was sufficiently 
recovered to walk, and I got him into the 
Sea-Bathing Infirmary. At his departure, 
he left the following letter for me, and ano- 
ther, but of greater severity of expressicn, 
for Dr. Sigmond, who had attended the case 
with me:— 
“¢ Charing-Cross Hospital, 13th July, 1836. 
“ © Sir :—I return you my sincere and 
grateful thanks for the very great kindness 
and humanity I received from you while 
under your care, and for the interest you felt 
for my admission into the Margate Infir- 
mary. I feel your kindness the more when 
I consider the harsh behaviour of Dr. Gold- 
ing, who ought to have treated me with more 
kindness, according to the general hospita- 
lity of this country, when he considered I 
was an afflicted foreigner, and a friendless 
stranger in London. I am, Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, 
Georce SWEMMER, 
“* Mr. Pettigrew.’ 


“JT could mention other cases, but these 
are sufficient for the present purpose. I 
must now direct your attention to the most 
injudicious parsimony that was ever intro- 
duced into any establishment. The crutches 
are purchased for the hospital at 2s. per 
pair; and as it was found that some of the 
patients, after being permitted to take them 
out, did not return them, the director order- 
ed that all the patients going out with 
crutches should leave a deposit of a shilling. 


Now, look at the effect of this. I will give 
it inacase: A poor man, a labourer, met 
with an accident in the course of his em- 
ploy, and fractured his leg. He remained 
seven or eight weeks in the hospital. The 
union of the broken bones being perfect, I 
recommended him to return to his family, 
The sister of the ward asked ‘What he was 
to do about the crutches?” I was ignorant 
of the order that had been given, and replied, 
* Why, take them, to be sure; and, when he 
is able to get about without them, let them 
be brought back to the hospital for some 
other afflicted person,’—‘ Sir, Dr. Golding 
says that a shilling deposit must be left, and 
the poor man has it not.’ He had nota 
shilling in the world. I paid the deposit, 
and bade the man not care about the crutches, 
Here is a poor creature, meeting with a se- 
rious injury that incapacitates him from sup- 
porting his family, stopped at the threshold 
of a charitable establishment for a shilling 
deposit for his crutches! What are likely 
to be the feelings of patients thus treated, 
and in what way are they likely to speak of 
the hospital? Then, as governors of an insti- 
tution, what are you to say to this conduct? 
Is it not more economical to risk the return 
of the crutches, than for the man to remain 
a week or two longer, to be fed and sup- 
ported at the expense of the establishment? 

“It has occurred to me, during my con- 
nection with the hospital, to witness the 
wretched supply of the necessary instruments 
and bandages, and I had an instance of an 
omnibus-driver (whose name I forget), who 
had a fracture of the thigh, kept, unneces- 
sarily kept, in his bed at least ten days 
longer than he might have been, from the 
inability to obtain crutches for him. When 
aman has been confined to one position for 
seven or eight weeks, it is a dreadful cruelty 
to retain him one day beyond the time 
absolutely necessary for his recovery. 
Another man, with a fracture of the neck of 
the thigh-bone, was unable, for many days, 
to obtain the proper-sized crutches, and 
ventured to use a shorter pair than were 
adapted to his height. He fell, and was 
in consequence kept to his bed for some 
days from the shock he sustained. I have 
heard of a case of Mr. Howship, a child 
with a fractured thigh being dismissed the 
hospital with a very crooked limb from the 
want of splints. The want of these, of 
bandages, Xc., has been truly distressing— 
every fracture that has to be adjusted is 
delayed by the necessity of making the proper 
pads, &c., at the time. I was called upon 
only a few days ago to tap a patient of Dr, 
Shearman’s, labouring under ovarian dropsy ; 
and, upon asking for a flannel roller, there 
was not such a thing in the hospital! There 
are nothing but ordinary rollers, and those 
scanty in number—no eighteen-tailed band- 
age—no complicated bandages required for 
particular injuries ; and will it be believed 
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that to this day there is not a proper operat- 
ing table! The operations are obliged to be 
— upon a table by far too broad for 

the purpose, and one which is used at the 
lectures. There are no pullies for the re- 
duction of dislocations, nor a bolt even 
placed for the use of them. I might enume- 
rate many other things, but I am sure these 
are sufticient to show the management of the 
hospital, under the guidance of the director, 
has been very defective. Yet the funds are 
declared to be adequate, and the hospital 
to be ‘free from debt and incumbrance of 
any kind.’ Yet, if a patient is to be visited 
after dark, not a candle is to be had to 
examine him, but at the expense of the sister 
of the ward, the lights of the hospital being 
restricted to the jets of gas in the apartments. 
These are all matters which fall under the 
director’s attention. It has been in vain to 
apply to him, and the special committee 
designate them (the complaints) ‘ frivolous ;’ 
the governors at large will, I flatter myself, 
entertain a different opinion. 

“The complaints I have urged on this 
head, and a variety of others, have brought 
down upon me the animosity of the director 
and his two coadjutors, Mr. Robertson aud 
Dr. Shearman, and has given rise to a 
and false accusation, with the intention of 
inflicting a wound on my reputation, which 
I shall presently notice in a particular man- 
ner.” 

Mr. Pettigrew then details the particulars 
of a proposal which was made “ through 
Lord Henley, in a letter from the Bishop of 
London,” to unite the Charing-Cross Hospital 
and King’s College. The terms demanded 
on the part of King’s College, however, were 
not acceded'to, and the negociation dropped. 
Soon after this Mr. Pettigrew says that he 
received “ the most ungracious and unjust 
treatment from Dr. Golding and some of his 
colleagues,” (who always side with the 
“ director”). He expressed “ his dissatisfac- 
tion at the conduct shewn to him, and, ina 
letter to Dr. Golding, expressed his deter- 
mination to promote an union between the 
college and the h»spital, having first of all 
undertaken the duties of lecturer on anatomy 
and physiology at the hospital “ to save the 
school from sinking.” This attempt to effect 
the union, however, was disagreeable to Dr. 
Golding and his friends, and, accordingly, 
the special committee declared the proceed- 
ing to be “ unfairly carried on, uncandid, 
and highly reprehensible,” and it was there- 
upon unanimously resolved by the committee 
“that Mr. Pettigrew’s services as a pro- 
fessional oflicer of the hospital should be 
forthwith dispensed with, and that he be no 
longer an officer thereof.” A similar measure 
was adopted towards “ his excellent friend 
and enlightened colleague Dr. Sigmond.” 
This resolution was passed August Ist, by 
the members of a special committee ap- 
pointed by the board of governors. Mr 


Pettigrew, however, wholly denies that any 
uncandid proceeding was adopted by 
and proves that Dr. r. Golding wes made fully 
acquainted with his intention in the letter 
dated the 10th of February last. 

Mr. Pettigrew then makes 4 
statement, which we abridge from the 


ginal :— 

“ But the matter, although placed upon 
this ground, is not to be considered as based 
solely upon it, for an attack has been made 
upon my character, which I hold dearer than 
life itself. 

“ During twelve years I was the sole 
surgeon of the institution, which was at that 
time a dispensary in Villiers-street ; the 
duties were arduous, but I never derived 
one farthing of emolument for my services. 
When the institution assumed the character 
of an hospital, 1 suggested to my colleagues, 
Drs. Golding and Shearman, that it would 
be necessary for me to have some one with 
whom I might consult on the various ope- 
rations necessary to be performed, and who 
would share the responsibility of such 
onerous duties. It was admitted ; and Dr. 
Golding told me, in the presence of Dr. 
Shearman, that I should be permitted to 
name an acceptable and proper person with 
whom I should like to be associated, who 
would not be entitled to receive any part of 
the emoluments from the office for a period 
(five years were expressly named by Dr. 
Golding, the director), as it was held to be 
unjust to place upon an equality any indi- 
vidual who might not have taken part in the 
establishment of the hospital, with one who 
had devoted so many years to its support. 
Upon this being known, Mr. Howship ap- 
plied to me. We were then strangers, we 
did not visit each other, nor had I ever been 
in his house. He said he should be de- 
lighted to be connected with me in the 
Charing-Cross Hospital, and that he should 
consider any assistance rendered him in 
attaining this object as the greatest of obli- 
gations, and never forget it. He urged the 
particular advantage of his preparations, 
foolishly eulogizing them a3 exceeding in 
value those of St. George’s Hospital, and put 
forward other reasons to induce me to favour 
him as a colleague. Duly considering the 
matter, and with a firm determination to do 
my duty to the hospital, I weighed well Mr. 
H.’s pretensions. I ed him as a qua- 
lified individual of even longer standing in 
the profession than myself, a member of the 
council of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
the author of some works on surgery, one in 
the habit of lecturing, furnished with pre- 
parations to illustrate a course of lectures 
on surgery, and, above all, living contiguous 
to myself, and therefore readily to be ob- 
tained to supply my place if absent in any 
case of emergency that should arise. These 
advantages outweighed those suggested to 
me by many others who proposed to me on 
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the same matter ; and I therefore stated the 
offer made to me of naming a person who 
should be acceptable to my colleagues, and 
their conviction that I was entitled to receive 
the whole of the emoluments derivable from 
my department for five years; but I pro- 
posed to Mr. Howship, asa private arrange- 
ment between two gentlemen, that instead 
of my receiving the entire emoluments, he 
should be entitled to an equal portion, upon 
the consideration of his paying to me, in 
lieu of those emoluments, the sum of £500. 
Now, this has been made the subject of a 
charge of having sold my influence to secure 
the election of Mr. H. to the office of visit- 
ing-surgeon to the hospital. I did no such 
thing. It is merely a composition for the 
amount of fees that may be received; and, 
taking into consideration the length of time 
in which it was proposed I should receive 
the fees, and the probable amount of them 
from the progress of the hospital (under ju- 
dicious management), it must be admitted 
to be a very small sum for such advantages. 
The grounds upon which I made this propo- 
sal, and which were communicated in writ- 
ing to Mr. Howship, and marked private, 
were these: that the duties of the hospital 
were more likely to be cheerfully and ami- 
cably performed by a perfect equality of the 
officers ; that however just it might be felt 
by my colleague to refrain from receiving 
any fees for the time specified, yet that to 
toil on year after year, in the performance 
of duties, the return for which would be 
continually appropriated to another's bene- 
fit, was likely to lead to a laxity of atten- 
tion and a diminution of zeal; that by an 
equality being established, each surgical of- 
ficer would be entitled to lecture on their 
branch of the profession, and thus to divide 
the emoluments derivable from their class, 
and that the pupils might have the advan- 
tage of two instructors in the same branch. 
This was an arrangement strictly private in 
its nature, and in no way interfering with 
the objects of the hospital, or any rules of 
the governors. That Mr. Howship did not 
ever consider the transaction unjustifiable is 
proved by the following fact: that, shortly 
after being appointed visiting-surgeon, he 
asked me to promise him my influence in 
support of his pupil, Mr. Turner, to become 
assistant-surgeon when an opportunity pre- 
sented. I replied that I could make no pro- 
mise, but that it would certainly give me 
pleasure to do any thing that might prove 
agreeable to my colleague. He then added, 
if that were effected, he should be able to 
obtain a portion of the amount he had paid 
tome. This person (Mr. Howship) now 
presumes to state that he is not prepared to 
maintain that such a transaction is justifiable 
as a general principle ; and I therefore leave 
the governors and subscribers to form an es- 
timate of his veracity. Atthis time he regu- 
iarly brought Mr, Turner with him to the 


hospital, and that gentleman can be exa- 
amined to prove that Mr. H. has been in the 
habit of proposing to him a variety of things 
for pecuniary consideration, and even a part- 
nership in his own professional engagements, 
and a joint property in his museum. Mr, 
Howship chooses to say that he has been 
‘misled.’ He has indeed, but not by me. 
He is the willing tool of designing men to 
endeavour to blast the character of one who 
is obnoxious to them, from his determination 
to resist tyranny, and see the charitable ob- 
jects of the institution carried into effect. 
Considering the whole of Mr. H.’s conduct 
in the business, I would apply to him a re- 
markable passage in the works of one of the 
ablest English writers, addressed to a ‘cer- 
tain esquire :’ ‘ You are wholly out of dan- 
ger: the weapons I use will do you no hurt ; 
and to that which would keep nicer men in 
awe you are insensible. A needle against a 
stone wal! can make no impression. Your 
faculty lies in making bargains: stick to 
that.’ 

“ But, to return to the arrangement, I con- 
tend that it is simply a composition, and no- 
thing else ; and I desired the director to pay 
over to Mr. H. an equal portion with my- 
self, which has been done from the moment 
of Mr. H.'s connection with the hospital, 
Mr. H. says he was principally governed by 
the desire of being surgeon to an institution 
which he had reason to believe would one 
day become one of the most distinguished 
hospitals of the metropolis. What his desire 
was does not signify. What he paid the 
money for is the point ; clearly for the receipt 
of half the fees from the admission of pupils 
to the hospital and the lectures ; for, without 
my concurrence, Mr. H. being only the visit- 
ing surgeon, could not have delivered any part 
of the surgical lectures. The duty of teaching 
that branch was vested exclusively in me. 
That he was actuated by this consideration is 
also apparent from his stating to me asum of 
money paid at another hospital, and drawing 
his inferences as to the respective value. He 
wished to reduce the amount to £300, and I 
declined the proposal, regarding the probable 
amount of fees, &c., to be received during 
five years, as being in value far exceeding 
thatsum. This was the cause of the negoci- 
ation (as he called it, to Dr. Shearman) being 
broken off; and he, not I, renewed the 
subject in 1834, and expressed his willing- 
ness to accede to my former proposition, It 
would have been more advantageous for me 
to have received the whole of the fees for 
the five years; but a variety of circumstances 
of a private nature rendered the receipt of 
£500 to me at that moment a matter of 
personal convenience. I did not disguise 
this from the director. He told the special 
committee that he received a letter from me 
alluding to the same, and that he suspected 
there was a transaction of the kind going 
on. He says he communicated the same 
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though conveyed to him privately) to Dr.| said he did not consider he was bound to | offices 
=: and to Mr. Robertson. None of | this when he gave me the £500. But I need = 
these gentlemen said one word to me on the | not say any thing further respecting Mr. H. | © 
subject. Although I had laboured with| “Having thus disposed of the r pose. 
them for years, and with great assiduity, they | preferred against me, I must direct attention oe fol fol 
none of them ever said a word to me about|to the manner in which the subjects under = 
it. Ifthey held it wrong, surely they should | consideration have been proceeded with. 
have noticed and prevented it; and I am] That personal feelings instigated the enquiry Mr. 
sure that the explanation I have now given | I have alluded to, is evident froma variety of f ie 
would have then satisfied them, whatever | circumstances.” oa 
may be the case now.* Mr. Pettigrew here adduces some evidence oman 

“ Notwithstanding the present serious | to show that Dr. Golding knew that he was p men 
charge, the laws of the hospital recognize | making a “negociation” with Mr. Howship, Dr 
pecuniary transactions in thisrespect; for it} and that its consummation would be a tom - 
is expressly stated that, in the event of any | “ personal convenience” to Mr. Pettigrew. r-aace 
teacher resigning or dying whilst a teacher |“ Could Dr. Golding,” he says, “ imagine it -— 
at the Medical School, he is entitled to| likely that I should labour for twelve — Wes 
receive, if resigning, from his successor, a| to form the Institution,during which time it al, 
sum equivalent to the clear receipts resulting | was incapable of yielding any emolument, ~— 
from his exertions during the twelve months | and that when the prospect of a tolerable ad- ~ 
immediatety preceding his resignation ; and, | dition to my income was created, I should be 
if dying, his widow or administrator to a] so entirely forget what was due to my own The 
like sum; and if not demanded by either, | interests and to the support of my large a 
then the secretary can claim i: after the | family, which Dr. G. knew rested entirely pam 
lapse of three years for the funds of the | upon my own professional exertions, as to whi 
charity. voluntarily forego one half of the amount, oni 

“TI now confidently submit this subject] without receiving any equivalent? Dr. G. on 
to the consideration of the governors and | is too close inall his pecuniary transactions, | 
subscribers at large, and I trust that they|to have given any one credit for so much ¥ 
will not fail to look back and review my| generosity. Dr. Golding says that hewrote of 
character previous to and during the period | to Dr. Shearman, in May 1835, upon hearing pa 


I have been connected with their institution. 
Every thing that I could do to promote the 
welfare of the hospital I have done, and my 
family have lent their exertions, and I have 
supported the Medical School far beyond all 
my colleagues, by my collection of prepara- 
tions, without which it could not have gone 
on. And here allow me to contrast my con- 
duct with that of Mr. Howship, and this 
will also explain how the charge against me 
of having sold the apointment came to be 
brought forward. When the preparations 
were to be arranged in the Museum, I found 
that Mr. H. had ordered particular locks to 
be put upon the cases in which his were to 
be contained. I had, in common with my 
colleagues, conceived that the whole were 
to be arranged in an order calculated to give 
instruction tothe pupils, and that they would 
be used in common by all the teachers of the 
School. I objected to Mr. H.’s preparations 
being placed in the Museum, unless agree- 
ably to this feeling ; and he, determining on 


from Mr. H. that he had given to me £500. 
This was after dissentions had arisen with 
respect to the management of the Medical 
School, and then put for the teachers to say 
whether it was justifiable in any officer to 
barter away the appointments of the hospital. 
This was an attempt to take an unfair 
advantage, to be afterwards used for some 
wicked purpose, although I could not sus- 
pect that any one could be guilty of so base 
a breach of confidence as to communicate 
such a transaction as having really taken 
place. I urged that if there was any ground 
to suspect such a case, the fair and manly 
way was to take it before the governors at 
large. This was, however, declined ; and, 
will it be believed, that Mr. Howship either 
pro or seconded a do not know 
positively which) a resolution to declare 
that such a proceeding was improper and un- 
justifiable? From this time I 
attend any more meetings of the Medical 
Committee until the offensive resolution was 


a selfish appropriaton, declined to do so, or 
to permit any ay to use them but himself, 
or at his special loan—a condition that no 

ntleman could submit to—notwithstanding 
f had admitted him to half the surgical! 
course. He complained to Dr. Golding 
upon the subject of my remonstrance, and 


expunged. Well, there it stands now ; but 
remark the distance of time that was permit- 
ted to elapse by Dr. Golding before this 
matter was taken into consideration,—six 
months. It was my intention to bring it 
myself before the governors. I told my 
colleagues I should. I applied to the 
secretary to get a meeting.” 

But this, Mr. Pettigrew says, he was, by 
an intrigue, prevented from getting ; and that 
at a time when it was most unfair to himself 
and Dr. Sigmond, a meeting was held, and 
he and his colleague removed from their 


* Dr. Sigmond heard of the transaction, and 
mentioned it at the time to Dr. Golding ; but that 
gentleman and Dr. Shearman have the most con- 
venient memories for things they choose to recol- 
lect, but no further. 


MR. PETTIGREW. 


offices. He then proceeds to show what 
were the occupations and connections of the 
committee who served Dr. Golding’s pur- 
pose at meetings for these expulsions. It 
consisted of ten persons, whom he describes 
as follows :— 

A clergyman, an “ honorary governor,” 
made at the suggestion of Dr. Golding, or 
Mr. Robertson, not a contributor to the 
funds of the institution Another clergy- 
man, a “ Life supporter only, and not ad- 
missible therefore to the committees.”—The 
druggist to the hospital, “an intimate of 
Dr. Golding.”—Another “honorary gover- 
nor.”—An “ old supporter of the institu- 
tion.” (The two last were not present at the 
votes of expulsion).—An “ apothecary in 
Westminster, an old intimate of Dr. Gold- 
ing.”—A currier, “ another intimate and a 
patient of Dr. Golding.”—The “ dentist to 
the institution.”"—A “life governor” of a 
month’s standing, an amateur musician.— 
The brother-in-law of Dr. Golding. 

“It cannot,” says Mr. Pettigrew, “ be 
matter of astonishment that any decision to 
which a committee thus constituted has 
arrived, should be protested against ; and I 
hereby do solemnly protest against this 
gross tyranny and usurpation, worthy only 
of the most despotic times. The dismissal 
of any officer I contend must of necessity 
rest with the governors at large, the elective 
body. The present proceeding is too gross 
and monstrous. And I therefore call upon 
the governors and the subscribers, for they, 
too, mast raise their voices to assist me in 
unmasking this infamous job, and placing 
the charity upon the only true and honest 
basis on which it can stand, if it is to do 
justice to the intentions of its supporters 
and the demands of the public. I will in- 
cessantly labour until this be accomplished, 
and I beg, therefore, of all who read this 
address to forward to me their names, if 
they feel disposed to co-operate in any way 
with me. We can bring a host of credible 
witnesses to prove a mismanagement far be- 
yond what it is possible to conceive. The 
want of bandages, splints, tourniquets, and 
other instruments, I have already noticed. 
The appointment of servants is not less to 
be censured. There is at this time a cook 
who does not understand the dressing of 
meat, and who was brought into the hospital 
for a cut throat, inflicted by herself. We 
have had drunken nurses, and an epileptic 
patient was even made a nurse. In short, 
in every department abundant matter for 
correction presents itself. 

“ trust I have successfully vindicated my 
own character, and that I may safely defy 
the machinations of artful and wicked men, 
who have attempted to promote their own 
base and tyrannical views. I rely with the 
greatest confidence on the opinion which 
shall be formed by the subscribers, and the 


MR. MAYO’S LETTER, VERBATIM. 


perusal of this hastily written address, 
which has been hurried to a degree quite 
painful to my feelings, but I could not lose 
a moment in endeavouring to remove any 
imputation that might be supposed to rest 
upon my character. 

J, PerticRew. 
“ Saville-row, August 22d, 1886. 
“ P.S.—I deem it needless to notice the 
various personal annoyances to which I have 
been subjected, or the means resorted to, to 
check my desire to comply with the regula- 
tions of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
There has never been any thing like the com- 
plement of patients required, since the 
—. the hospital (by the College) was 
tained, 


INTERCEPTED LETTERS. 


“ My Dear Fettow :—Pray look at this 
letter and tell me if it be not the very thing. 
In fact, I feel remarkably sure of the chair. 
Don’t think me inconsistent in the praise of 
the demi-Tory demi-Liberal, because I have 
at all other times d——d him up hill and 
down dale. I am well assured that he is 
the Alpha and Omega of the electoral body, 
and that nothing is to be done there without 
holding a candle to his majesty. No doubt 
he has got his little job to accomplish, which 
it is my policy, bya little flummery, to induce 
him to abandon. If you approve of the let- 
ter, I will send it without altering a word, 
You may laugh at the account of my elocu- 
tion, butas I have not lately had any pupils 
to give me a “certificate” on that point, I 
don’t see that a better testimonial to my ora- 
torical powers, than my own, can be fur- 
nished. Surely I ought to know them, who 
have so often heard the echo of my own 
voice in the lecture-rooms. Besides, I have 
stated at the end of the letter, that ‘ what I 
* have said of myself must not be imputed 
*to over-weening self-esteem, but to my 
‘ strong auxiety to state what I think I pos- 
‘sess in the way of qualifications for the 
* chair,"—an important distinction, as you 
will admit. 

“ As for King’s College, I have satisfac- 
torily ascertained that, should I fail at the 
University, and wish to return to the old 
place, the gencrous-hearted baronet will 
propose the recal of my resignation, and 
that Sir Bensamin will second the motion, 
of course successfully. Believe me, ever 


“H.M. 
“ George-street, July 30, 1836.” 


The Letter. 


“ Str :—In offering myself as a Candidate 
for the vacant Professorship of Anatomy in 


members of my own profession, upon the 


the University of London, I may be permitted 
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to make a few observations upon the objects 
which it embraces, and the qualifications 
which these require. 

“TI am informed that it is intended to in- 
stitute two Anatomical Professorships, one 
for ‘ Descriptive Anatomy,’ the other for 
‘General Anatomy and Physiology.’ 

“This division appears te me excellent, 
nor is there any one more capable than Mr. 
Richard Quain of fulfilling the duties of the 
first, or who more thoroughly understands 
the practical study and practical applications 
of human anatomy. 

“ Under ‘ General Anatomy and Physio- 
logy,’ I understand is meant a course of in- 
struction in which the elementary textures of 
the frame and their properties are examined, 
the laws of development explained, and the 
functions of the different organs described, 
in connection with the study of the structure, 
figure, place of each. 

“It is evident, that to prepare such a 
course of lectures, many attainments are re- 
quisite. For a knowledge of the facts that 
have been discovered in embryology, an ac- 
quaintance with modern European languages 
is necessary ; for the study of the sensorial 
functions, some knowledge of mentai philo- 
sophy ; for the organs of the senses and the 
voice, a general acquaintance with experi- 
mental science and natural philosophy ; for 
the bones and muscles, some knowledge of 
mechanics ; and for some of the most inter- 
esting but popular relations of these parts, 
an acquaintance with the arts of design, and 
some study of sculpture aud painting. 

‘With respect to my own qualifications 
for delivering a course of lectures of so com- 

hensive a nature, I beg to appeal to Dr. 

Hiotson and Mr. R. Quain as to my acquaint- 
ance with physiology generally ; to Dr. Cars- 
well, for my knowledge of that branch of 
physiology which is connected with morbid 
anatomy; to Dr. Grant, Dr. Faraday, and 
Dr. Watson, as to my ability to express my 
thoughts with fluency and clearness, with 
some choice of language and variety of illus- 
tration ; for my general character for profi- 
ciency in these studies, to Dr. Turner, 
Bostock, Dr. Prout, or to the medical pro- 
fessors of the London University generally, 
or to any other men of eminence in my pro- 
fession ; for my love of these studies and in- 
dustry in pursuing them, to my published 
works and delivered courses of lectures. 

“ There is another point, to which I beg to 
advert. I understand that it is contemplated 
to place the superintendence of the dissect- 
ing-rocm under the two anatomical profes- 
sors jointly and equally. If it should appear 


to the Council that no other candidate is 
better qualified for the office which I solicit 
than myself, and if the council and the pro- 
fessors decide that the arrangement alluded 
to shall be adopted, I should be most willing 
to co-operate with Mr. R. Quain in carrying 
it into effect; and I trust that the many 


REPORT OF A LECTURE 


years that I have been en in teaching 
anatomy, would be a sufficient warrant to 
the council of my competency to this task. 

“Tam afraid that I shall be thought to 
have spoken too confidently of my own ac- 
quirements and fitness for the vacant profes- 
sorship. I trust, however, that what I have 
said of myself will be imputed, not to over- 
weening self-esteem, but to my strong anxiety 
so to state that which I think I possess, as 
to be viewed by you as qualified for a pro- 
fessorship in a branch of study to which I 
have devoted a large share of time and labour, 
and in the school which confessedly is the 
the first in the metropolis. 

“ If my confidence in myself is too great, 
I wish that your rules would allow me to 
risk its exposure and punishment. I would, 
with pleasure, undertake the duties of the 
office which I solicit for a session, leaving it 
open at the close for the council to determine 
whether another and an abler should be 
sought, or my appointment be confirmed. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

“ Herpert Mayo.” 
“19, George-street, Hanover-square, 
Aug. 1, 1836.” 


CLINICAL LECTURE, 
REPORTED AT WESTMINSTER. 


Tuts preparation, Gentlemen, isthe tamour 
of the unfortunate woman upon whom I 
operated about eight months ago, and whose 
recovery from so formidable an operation 
was solely attributable to two reasons, not, 
imprimis, to my want of skill, but to the 
difficulty of taking away the whole of the 
sphenoid bone from the base of the cranium. 
(1 would have tried that had I been per- 
mitted); and, 2ndly, to the woman not 
coming here two months earlier. Bat for 
these two reasons, the operation might have 
been successful ; as it is, however, the pre- 
paration affords a melancholy example of 


Dr. | nature’s weakness, and not of the failure of 


surgical science. 

This, Gentlemen (referring to a large, 
straggling, jagged piece of morbid anatomy,) 
is the tumour removed from the policeman, 
who died here some short time ago. The case 
is as follows :—about two years ago the poor 
fellow broke his arm, and was taken to 
St. George's, where it appears he was treated 
as usual in such cases; but being anxious 
to attend to his duties, having a wife and 
children to support, he left the institution 
with his arm not united. A short time after, 
a small tumor appeared, just at the point of 
non-union, and rapidly increased in size, 
extending up the humerus to the neck of 
the joint, along and in front of the left 
clavicle, towards the right side, over the 
acromion, and completely covering the 
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whole of the scapula, drawing its base so 
under, that the superior angle of the scapula 
was brought down to the place of the in- 
ferior angle. In this state he went from 
hospital to hospital, until he came here, 
where I by chance saw him, and notwith- 
standing the opinion of Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
Liston, and the senior officers of this in- 
stitution, I gave it as my opinion that the 
operation for the removal of the arm at the 
shoulder-joint, together with the clavicle 
and scapula, if required, might be safely and 
easily performed ; and if no one else would 
do it, J was ready on my own responsibility 
to effect a cure. (The right hand rubbed 
quickly over the lecturer’s mouth, an ineffable 
smile of self-gratulation following that action.) 
Yes, Gentlemen, I repeat, I was ready to 
do it, because Iam not one of those who 
care for a thing or two. Failing, therefore, 
to gain the consent of the officers of this 
establishment to share in this transaction, I 
invited the whole Court of Examiners to a 
consultation, the resultof which was another 
negative, none of those old women agreeing 
to share in the affair. I now applied to the 
man himself, offering him the prospect of long 
life; and telling him, that notwithstanding 
some said he would die under the opera- 
tion, and others, that if the disease was re- 
moved it would come again in some other 
part of the body, it would really never 
appear again, as it was not malignant; and 
as for dying, that was all nonsense. Buta 
third time I was foiled, although two or 
three neck-or-nothing chaps urged him to 
seize the staff of life thus offered to him. 
He was determined to die with the tumour 
on, and did so. Now, the post-mortem exa- 
mination, and the preparation before us, 
shows that all the Court of Examiners but 
myself, literally know nothing. 1 was the 
only one right on the subject; no other 
disease was found, and the tumour was 
not connected with the scapula. But the 
operation would have required me to tie the 
subclavian, one or two infra and supra 
scapular branches, and many others, too 
numerous to mention. The preparation will 
to cost me two or three pounds to put up, 
but I suppose I must find the money some- 
where. Cataracts are not numerous now, or 
I could soon afford it, 
And now, Gentlemen, this brings me to 
the more immediate purport of my meeting 
ou here to day, as I intend to tell you a 
ittle about St. John Long,my Eye Infirmary, 
and rubbing. An application was made to 
me, as factotum of my infirmary, by the suc- 
cessors of St. John Long, to allow them to 
try there the effects of the rubbing-in sys- 
tem. Now, as I can do as I like there, I 
gave them leave to send some of their wash, 
and accordingly they sent a gallon. Now, 
Gentlemen, having sprained my knee (an 
annual custom with me), and, as you all 
know that I get out of town in September, 
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to kill patridges, I thought this would be a 
speedy way of recovery, and accordingly I 
tried it on my own knee first ; but it did no 
good. And this puts me in mind of a lady 
of title, a friend of mine, who used to go 
down to a farm, near some Hall, hard by the 
beautiful town of Kilkenny, and who in 
one of her rambles there, saw Judy, with a 
plentiful supply of children, she having 
none herself: “ How is it, my good woman,” 
said she, “ that you have got so many chil- 
dren?” “ Faith, yer leddyship,” says Judy, 
* it’s all Pat and the pratees.” Well, her 
ladyship returned home, full of the thought 
of the pratees, and the making of her lord 
happy, and ate nothing but pratees for six 
months, when she returned to Kilkenny, 
and immediately repaired to Judy's farm to 
deplore the failure of the remedy. ‘“ Well, 
then,” says Judy, * there’s no alternative 
for that, ma’am, but taking Pat too.” So it 
is, Gentlemen, with the rubbing-in system ; 
its no use having the liquid without the 
rubber-in. So 1 sent for this rubber-in, 
Mr. Wood, who is the attaché to a certain 
lady of rank, a friend of mine, whom of 
course you all know, or have heard of, who 
began what he called to rub in. A piece 
of sponge, made fast to the little fiager by 
means of a thread, is dipt into this stuff, 
and then briskly applied by arotary friction, 
which I call the pivot-rub ; this is continued 
until the skin vesicates, and small points of 
blood are visible; the professor has then 
completed his first day’s work. The earliest 
effect of the application is to make the skin 
white, so that a lady of distinction, a friend 
of mine, wrote up to me to ask if she might 
rub it on her bum, as it was very black 
from a fall, or somethingelse; and another 
person wrote to a friend of mine to know 
if she might not rub it on her face to whiten 
it. I don’t know, if it whitens the front, 
why it should not the back. Then, Gentle- 
men, this rubber comes the second day, and 
rubs again with his pivot-rub, until a small 
scar forms, when the hwnour, as it is called, 
is completely rubbed out. I know a gentle- 
man who sprained his back, and having 
great pain in his loins, betook himself to 
the rubbing-in system, and, as predicted, 
“that wherever the humour was it would 
come out,” so the humor made its appear- 
ance in an unfortunate moment between the 
shoulders. So you see, Gentlemen, that the 
humour does not always come out at the 
part which is rubbed. Well, as I was 
telling you, down comes this lady of rank, 
a friend of mine, with her rubber, and a 
bucket full of stuff, which I don’t think is 
anything more than liquor potasse. A 
bucket full of liquor potasse, Gentlemen ! 
Think of that! And as my friend, the lady, 
did not like to be publicly exposed, we had 
a private room at my infirmary, and there 
they rubbed away as long as they liked, but 
I do not think they did either much harm or 
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800 NOTE FROM MR. MARLIN.—THE DISPENSARY SYSTEM. 
any good; and now I will conclude by| the 


telling you that I do not think the stuff 
half so strong as soap-suds ; and as for Miss 
Cashin and others, its all my eye; they 
were not killed; they died. I say I do not 
think it so strong as soap-suds, and just to 
satisfy you, Gentlemen, I will take down 
my breeches, and show you the comparative 
results of both liquids. Here is a small 
ruddy patch on the outside of the knee, 
that is the effect of the rubber-in and his 
liquid ; and this, a more extensive patch of 
the same description, inside the knee, is the 
effect of soap-suds. You see the difference, 
Gentlemen; and as the day is rather chilly, 
I shall not waste time in buttoning-up. My 
third proceeding with poor Cook must be 
postponed. I wish you a good morning. 


INQUEST AT WINDSOR. 
NOTE FROM THE CORONER. 


Sir :—In Tue Lancer of the 13th instant 
you inserted a letter from Mr. Fowler, of 
this place, under the signature of “ Cuirver- 
cus,” containing an ex-parte statement of an 
Inquest held by me on Ann Brundell. 

From such statement you have thought 
proper to call the Inquest an imperfect one, 
and to censure me. Under such circum- 
stances I consider that, as an act of justice, 
you will insert my statement in refutation of 

our opinion as to the imperfection of the 
woman cut her throat in such a deter- 
mined manner, that she severed her head 
from her body. Every fact relative to the 
act, and to her state of mind, was furnished 
in an ample manner by the nurses and other 
inmates of the Alms-house in which she re- 
sided, I put it to the Jury whether they 
wished for the medical attendance of the 
gentleman who saw her, when they unani- 
mously declared that they saw no necessity 
for giving him that trouble. As regards my- 
self, I have no prejudice against any mem- 
ber of the medical profession, and am always 
desirous of availing myself of their evidence 
whenever there appears to be occasion for it ; 
and had I summoned Mr. Fowler I could 
not have ordered him any payment for his 
trouble. The reasons for calling in the at- 
tendance of medical men are so clearly and 
forcibly stated in the comments you have 
made on the Medical Witnesses Bill in Tue 
Lancet of last week, that I need only refer 
them to your re-perusal, and likewise to that 
of your readers. I am quite sure, that had I 
called Mr. Fowler in, in this case, particu- 
larly as it occurred before the passing of the 
Medical Witnesses Bill, I should have been 
accused of unnecessarily taking up his time 
without remuneration. 

I likewise think that Mr. Fowler ought to 
have been the last person to accuse any one 
of a dereliction of duty, for during a period 
of nearly three months which he attended 


deceased, and when she had frequently 
complained of the most 
never once recommended that she should be 
watched or taken care of. Had he informed 
the trustees of the Alms-house of her d 
ed state of mind, measures would instantly 
have been taken to have had her removed to 
a Lunatic Asylum, when such a catastrophe 
as was the occasion of the Inquest, would 
never have occurred, I am, Sir, your very 
obedient servant, Tuos. W. MaRLIN, 

Windsor, 24th Aug., 1836, 


MR. PUFF’S REPUDIATION OF MR. 
SIMPLE. 


Sir :—I was much surprized at perceiv- 
ing a letter in your journal from my friend 
Mr. Peter Simpie, wherein he has very 
much abused my confidence by sending to 
you the details of a private conversation 
which passed between him and me, when 
he visited Manchester to be present at the 
medical festival. There are some persons 
who say that that meeting did no manner of 
good to the professional men here. I deny 
it. Isay that there are many persons who 
derive benefit from these meetings, and I 
now regret my stupidity in keeping away 
from it, for, Mr. Editor, the names of those, of 
the doctors especially, who attended, were 
all well advertised in the papers, and in this 
age there is nothing to be done without 
puffing, positively none. The letter of 
Peter Simple, I am told, has given much 
pain to some of the parties. To this I 
would not for all the world have been a 
party, and I hereby offer to give up the 
name of the offender, if the parties con- 
cerned will only reward me with a surgeon- 
ship to one of their “ charities,” and make 
me a lecturer. This is not an unreasonable 
demand, for in an advertisement in the 
newspapers last Saturday, they have an- 
nounced the names of three of their friends 
and lecturers, as surgeons to a charity that 
positively does not exist! If then, they will 
only aid my efforts to rise in the world in 
the same way, even if they only allow me 
to partake of the advantages of this non- 
existent charity system, because there is no 
labour attached to the office, I shall be con- 
tent. My friends may be indignant at this 
offer, but Iam quite resolved to be a sur- 
geon to some charity. My bosom glows 
with the elating prospect, and Iam quite 
sure that I shall prove myself as well able 
to “further the interests of science and 
humanity” in the office, as the lad whom 
they have just “appointed.” Perhaps I 
have not so much confidence (or brass), 
and, unluckily, I have no uncle connected 
with the parties, but I will see if I cannot 
get hold of one of their nieces, or sisters, or 
an aged grandmother even. 1 am, Sir, &c., 

Pavut Purr. 

Manchester, August 22, 1836, 
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